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This Institution is empowered by a special Act of Parliament , and is so constituted as to afford the 
benefits of Life Assurance in their fullest extent to Policy-holders, and to present greater facilities and 
accommodation than are usually offered by other Companies. 

Assurances may either be effected by Parties on their own Lives, or by Parties interested 

THEREIN ON THE LlVES OF OTHERS. 

The effect of an Assurance on a person’s own life is to create at once a Property in Reversion, which can 
by no other means be realised. Take, for instance, the case of a person at the age of Thirty, who, by the 
payment of 51. 3 s. Ad. to the Britannia Life Assurance Company, can become at once possessed of a 
be'queathable property, amounting to £1000, subject only to the condition of his continuing the same pay¬ 
ment quarterly during the remainder of his life—a condition which may be fulfilled by the mere saving of 
eight shillings weekly in his expenditure. Thus, by the exertion of a very slight degree of economy— 
such indeed, as can scarcely be felt as an inconvenience, he may at once realise a capital of £1000, which 
lie can bequeath or dispose of in any way he may think proper. 
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CHUZZLEWIT ADVERTISER. 

NEW AND ENLARGED SERIES 

OP 

THE MEDICAL TIMES. 


THE “ PRODIGIOUS IMPROVEMENT ” which Dr. James Johnson, in his Quarterly Review, recognised as 
evinced in the Medical Times under its new management, having been followed by an equally prodigious success, 
the Conductors found that though already the Largest of the Medical Journals, they could not do justice to the 
numerous claims arising out of their new responsibilities without a considerable enlargement. They have therefore 
to announce, mai on the first Saturday of the new year the Medical Times was ‘permanently enlarged by the 
weekly addition of 24 closely printed quarto columns—being an increase of one half to its already numerous 
pages, of two thirds to its scientific matter . 

This important change (introducing anew era in Journalism) gives the Profession a Periodical which, in its scientific 
claims on their support, is wholly without a precedent. No new fact in Medicine or Pharmacy—no improvement—no 
discovery—m any quarter of the globe escapes its record. It mirrors everything of original worth in the English 
ourna s caretully gives the substance of those published in France, America, and Germany, and, by a compendious 
weekly retrospect, puts its readers in the position of one subscribing to all the Journals. 

On other matters the system followed will be:— 

h-l/M' Gc t iieie : Es( 1 < > f - r - s -> on Clinical Surgery; Dr. C. J. B. Williams, F.R.S., and 
p / of Medicine in the University College, on the Theory and Practice of Medicine ; H. T. Brande, F.R.S.L. 
“A■ &c ’ °" Chemistry; and by the distinguished French Savant, Raspail, on Animal and Vegetable Phvsiology. 
in this part of the work, also, any single lecture delivered in the Hospitals, Schools, and Public Institutions, possessing 
any peculiar importance, is sure to be found. 1 6 

’pT“ n. ubIls, V e ver J r fortnight, short Biographic Sketches of our eminent and more prominent medical character*, 
ine Pencilling of Jan. 6 was of Sir B. Brodie. 

Jo tW9 foreign letters—one from a gentleman doing honour even to the illustrious Liebig’s 
, • to 7 ' J ' S- Muspratt, Esq.,) recording, from Giessen, the achievements of German science- the other from a 

f ” o, D /.V DE Beaumon T’ Physician to the Spanish Embassy at Paris, detailing all the facts and theories 
, j£/ r0 ? out t le see thing cauldron of French scientific exertion. No week will pass in which these letters will 

not record a discovery, or practical improvement, of great importance to every medical man. 

F^ C v nt L bUt L 0nS ? n the m ° s , t important points of Medicine and Surgery from eminent Surgeons 
and Physicians. I he Editor has been honoured already by promises of articles from, amongst several other gentlemen— 


G. J. Guthrie, F.R.S., late President of the Royal 

College of Surgeons. 

W. Fergusson, F.R.S., Surgeon to King’s College 
Hospital, and Lecturer on Surgery. 

T. Wharton Jones, F.R.S., Lecturer on Physiology 
to Charing Cross Hospital Medical School. 

H. Hancock, Esq., Surgeon to Charing Cross Hospital. 
Charles Clay, M.D., Lecturer on Jurisprudence, Man¬ 
chester. 

T. Piers Healey, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Bar¬ 
rister at Law. 

J. B. Thompson, A.B., M.D. 


R; Hunter, M.D., Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology 
to Westminster Hospital School. 

Samuel Lane, Esq., Surgeon to the Lock Hospital &c. 

Rutherford Alcock, Esq,, Surgeon to the Royal 
Ophthalmic Hospital. 

G. Pilcher, Esq., Senior Surgeon to the Surrey Dis¬ 
pensary, President of the Medical Society, &c. 

J. Simon, Esq., Surgeon to King’s College Hospital. 

B. Phillips, F.R.S., Surgeon to the Marylebone In¬ 
firmary, Lecturer on Surgery to Westminter Hos¬ 
pital Medical School. 

E. W. Teson, F.R.S., Surgeon to Middlesex Hospital, 


, w C ° R ° f sin F ular important cases Occurring in the private experience of the Journal’s numerous 

subscribers, or the public practice of hospitals. 

s " ah **“ Ho ’* 1 

non-'cMine^ion'tlth’dl PublUhew 10 the uncowpromi.ingly a, 

no **1“, a f0rtnightIy list carefulI y Prepared of aU the new Medical Works published at home or abroad. 

T ° pubhsh monthly a Dru S? Price List, giving the latest record of the wholesale market prices, 
e Medical Times will thus contain nearly twice as much as any other Medical Journal. The following will be the 

Terms of Subscription. 

For a Single Number:—Plain, 5 d .; Stamped, 6 d. 

Per Quarter, free by post, 6s. 6d,; Half Year, 13 s. 

fora"n3n/h C ^‘ t A t Hnii e * e £ e P tio1 ? of th ,® ^^cal Tihies in remote country places, &c., the Publisher will keep open, 
on a Sin fntw °f s “b^nbers,” m which gentlemen sending their names, with a post-office order, or an order 

conveffienee^nffPr’/n fn 1 = h 'T lU ? ece }* e the Journal by post, free, every Saturday morning for Twelve Months. This 
convenience is offered to avoid the trouble and uncertainty of book debts. 


THE NEW SERIES BEGAN JANUARY 6th, 1844. 


THE MEDICAL TIMES ALMANACK FOR 

CONTINUES STILL ON SALE : 


1844 , 


Consisting of 96 large quarto columns, and printed in the neatest and smallest type. It Contains an enormous mass 
of InteUigence of extreme value to the Scientific and general Reader, ex. gr —The ingredients of 300 Patent Medicines, 
S -iToi,- 0n ,v nsed Pha ™acopoeia—.A Formulary, containing some Hundred Recipes—The Symptoms and Treatment 
in MU Diseases, and Cases of Poisoning—The Chemical Composition of the Human Body, by Professor Sharpey. 
AU Murphy s W eather Prophecies for 184L—Lists of all the Physicians and Fellows of the College of Surgeons, &c. 
A.C. «c# Jrnce 5a.; Stamped, 6d» 

J, A, CARFRAE, Essex Street, Strand. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
/ Post 8 vo., 7s. 6 d., 

A MANUAL OP 


FRESCO AND ENCAUSTIC PAINTING; 

Comprising ample Instructions for carrying on all the operations connected with these Arts, with an accu 
description of the methods employed, and all the colours and other materials used for these purpose: 
by the most eminent Artists of ancient and modern times. 


BY W. B. SARSFIELD TAYLOR, Curator of the Living Model Academy. - 


Smail Octavo , price 7s. cloth ; or neatly bound in morocco y 10s. 6 d., 

HOURS OF MEDITATION 

IBebottonal ^flectton: 

UPON VARIOUS SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE RELIGIOUS, MORAL, AND SOCIAL DUTIES 

OF LIFE. 

BY H. ZSCHOKKE. 

Translated from the German bv JAMES D. HAAS. 

“ We can scarcely find terms adequate to express the gratification we have experienced from 
perusal of this admirable volume. Never did philosophy appear more amiable, never more exalt 
than these devout reflections of the venerated Zschokke. Each page seems like a mirror iu wh 
one sees himself reflected. * * The domestic, the social, the public virtues—whatever ref 

to relatives, friends, or country, find in these Meditations wherewithal to guide, to purify, and 
exalt. They are irradiated by the light of heaven and the divinest spirit of religion. On 
Continent thousands have testified to the merits of this admirable author. The original has n 
reached its twenty-third edition. We are convinced that this portion of his writings has only 
be known in this country to be equally appreciated.”_ Atlas. 


Two Volumes , Post Octavo, price 21s. 

THE IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. 

By Mr. M. A. TITMARSH. 

WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, 

FROM THE author’s DESIGNS. 

One of the most valuable books of travelling Sketches that has been published for many a da 
and, excepting ‘ Inglis,’ it presents the best idea of Ireland and the Irish that we have met wil 
Not that it contains any elaborate disquisitions on politics, religion, anarchy, or distress, or a 
deep proposals for their remedy ; but the reader has set before him as graphic a picture of Iri 
manners, character, and modes of living, as if he himself had made the tour of Mr. Titmars 
Taken as a whole, the book is capital.”— Spectator. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 180 , STRAND. 
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INTERESTING WORKS 

SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS, 

PUBLISHED BT 

SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNIIILL. 


THE RECTORY OF VALEHEAD; 

OR, 

RECORDS OF A HOLY HOME. 

By the Rev. R. W. Evans, M.A. 

Twelfth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, with Plate, price 6s. cloth. 

2 . 

THE 

LIFE BOOK OF A LABOURER. 


WORKS 

By tlie Rev. C. S. Taylor, SsE.A., 

Author of “ May you Like it.” 


RECORDS OF A GOOD MALI’S 

LIFE. 


Seventh Edition. Fcap. 8vo, price "s. cloth. 


By the Author of the “ Bishop’s Daughter.” 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 

3. 

THE 

RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF MAN. 

By D. Morison. 

Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. cloth. 

4. 

PICTURES OF PRIVATE LIFE. 

By the Author of “ The Women of England.” 

1st, 2nd, and 3rd Series. 

Price 7s. 6 d. each. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, with Plate. 

6 . 

THE 

LAST OF THE PLANTAGENETS. 

AN HISTORICAL NARRATIVE. 

Third F.dition. Fcap. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 

6 . 

THE LIFE OF MARGARET 
BEAUFORT, 

COUNTESS OF RICHMOND AND DERBY; 
Mother of Henry VII. 

By Caroline A. Halsted. 

In one volume demy 8vo, with Portrait, price 12s. cloth. 

7- 

OBLIGATIONS OF LITERATURE 

TO THE 

MOTHERS OF ENGLAND. 

By Caroline A. Halsted. 


2 . 

MONTAGUE; 

OR, 

IS THIS RELIGION? 

A Page from the Book of the World. 

New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, with Plate, price 6s. cloth. 

3. 

LEGENDS AND RECORDS; 

CHIEFLY HISTORICAL. 

In post 8vo, beautifully Illustrated. 

Price :0s. 6 d. elegantly bound. 

4. 

SOCIAL EVILS, AND THEIR 

REMEDY. 

A SERIES OF NARRATIVES, 

In Eight Numbers, price Is. 6 d. each, sewed; or in Four 
Volumes, 4s. each, half-hound. 

The following are the Contents of the different 
Numbers :— 

I. THE MECHANIC. 

II. THE LADY AND THE LADY’S MAID. 

III. THE PASTOR OF DRONFELLS. 

IV. THE LABOURER AND HIS WIFE. 

V. THE COUNTRY TOWN. 

VI. LIVE AND LET LIVE; OR, THE MAN¬ 

CHESTER WEAVERS. 

VII. THE SOLDIER. 

VIII. THE LEASIDE FARM. 


Post Svo, price 5s. cloth. 

Most of the above may he had, handsomely bound i n Morocco, at an addition of abotit 3s. per volume 

to the price. 


A Catalogue of Smith, Elder, and Co.’s Publi cations of General Literature, and ot' Oriental and 
Emigration Works, may be ol tained gratis , on application. 
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UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF 





COMPLETION OF THE MAP 

OF 

Society for tfis Houston of Stsoful Bnofofargf. 


THE CONCLUDING NUMBER ( 106 ,) 

Containing 

TITLE-PAGES AND TABLES OF CONTENTS, 

Price One Shilling, is Just Published. 


AN INDEX 

"*<’ Eev - Micklkburoh, A.M., will ,hotllv 

published of the me of the Atlas, as well as in an Octavo Volume, price 5s. 

THE ATLAS 

Js now ready, tn the following Bindings » 


Half Morocco, plain, sprinkled edges 

-— ditto, gilt edges . . 

Half Russia, plain, sprinkled edges . 
-- ditto, gilt edges . . 


ONE VOLUME. 

TWO VOLUMES. 

Plain. 

Coloured, j 

Plain. 

Coloured. 

£ s. d. 

6 12 0 

6 15 o 

6 13 0 

6 16 0 

£ s. d. I 
9 9 0 

9 12 0 

9 10 0 | 
9 13 0 j 

£ s. d. 

7 7 0 

7 12 0 

7 9 0 

4 17 0 

£ s. d. 

10 0 0 

10 5 0 

10 2 0 

10 7 o 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 


LIST OF THE MAPS. 

Any of which may be purchased separately. Price Sixpence each Sheet Plain, or Ninepence Coloured. 

The \\y Id, on the Gnomonic Project °on fM r | The World, Ancient . . ^ No ofMa i 

Ditto^ on Mcrcator’s'projection. 2 I ^^paJ Rivers in the.World . . . 


EITRC I3»E, 

EUROPE, General Map. 

British Isles. 

England (Geological). 

(Canals and Railways). 

1. North to South of Yorkshire. 

2. West-central, Wales to centre of War¬ 

wickshire. 

3. East-central, Warwickshire to Norfolk. 

4. South-west, Cornwall to Wiltshire. 

5. South-east, Wiltshire to Kent. 

Scotland, General. 

1. South to Perthshire. 

2. North. 

3. Islands: Hebrides,Orknets,Shetlands. 

Ancient Britain, 

1. (England). 

2. (Caledonia). 


.Ireland* General. 

North to Dublin. 

South. 

Netherlands and Belgium. 

France, Ancient—Gallia Transalpina. ’ 
France, in Provinces. 

1. North-west to Paris. 

2. North-east from Paris to the Rhine. 

3. South, from Poitiers to the Medit 

ranean. 

■Switzerland. 

Italy, General, with Sicily, Malta, Sardir 
and Corsica. 

Ancient—1. North to Arretium. 
Modern—1. „ Arazzo. 

Ancient—2. Gulf of Tarentum. 
Modern—2. ,, Taranto. 
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EUROPE— continued. 


Ancient—3. South, with Sicilia. 

Modern—3. „ Sicily. 

Corsica, Sardinia, and Balearic Islands. 

Spain and Portugal, Ancient (Hispania or 
Iberia). 

Modern. 

1. North-west to Madrid. 

Spain and Portugal, Modern. 

2. North-east, Madrid to Mediterranean. 

3. South, Madrid to Tarifa. 

Portugal. 

Germany, General. 

1. Holstein and Pomerania to Bavaria. 

2. Eastern Prussia. 

3. Bavaria, Switzerland, and tho Tyrol. 

4. Austrian Dominions. 

Austrian Dominions, 

1. Bohemia to Sclavonia. 

2. Eastern Hungary and Transylvania. 

3. Croatia, Sclavonia, and Dalmatia, with 

Poland. [Index Map. 

Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, General. 

South. 

Denmark and Part of Norway. 


ASIA, General Map. 

Asia Minor, Ancient. 

Modern. 

Syria, Ancient. 

Modern. 

Palestine, in the time of our Saviour. 

Modern. 

Arabia, Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssinia. 

Persian Empire, Eastern part of Ancient. 

Persia. 

Siberia, Western, Khiva, and Bokhara. 

Eastern, Kamchatka, 
and Chinese Tartary. 

Bokhara, Cabool, and Beloochistan. 

The Panjab, Afghanistan Cashmere, and 
Scindc. 

India—12. General. 

1. South, Carnatic, and Ceylon. 


Sweden and Norway, north; with Russia— , [. • 

1. Finland. 

Russia in Europe, General. 

2. North-east; Arkangel, Vologda, &c. 

3. North-west; St. Petersburg to Vilna. 

4. St. Petersburg to Moscow. 

5. Yilna to Kiev. 

6. Smolensk, the Ukraine, to the Don 
Cossacks. 

7. South-east; Moscow to Astrakhan. 

8. South ; the Pruth to the Sea of Azov, 
and Index Map. 

9. Caucasus, Georgia. 

Turkish Empire and Kingdom of Greece. 
Grecian Archipelago, Ancient. 

Macedonia and Thracia. 

Turkey—1. North, to Constantinople. 

Greece, Ancient, North ; Illyria to Attica. 
Turkey—2. South, and Kingdom of Greece, 
North. 

Greece, Ancient, South, Morea and Creta. 
Turkey—3. Now Kingdom of Greece, South, 
and Candia. 

ASIA. 

India—2. Madras Presidency, and Mysore. 

3. Bombay ,, and Hydrabad. 

4. Circars, and Mouths of the Godavery. 

5. Scinde to Gujerat. 

6. Bundelcund to Kandeish and Berar. 

7. Allahabad to Bay of Bengal. 

8. Bengal Presidency. 

9. Delhi to Bundelcund. 

10. Oude to Allahabad. 

11. The Panjab and Gurhwal. 

China. 

China and Birman Empire. Parts of Cochin 
China and Siam. 

Malay Archipelago. ' Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 

&c. 

Islands in the Indian Ocean, Madagascar, 
Mauritius, &c. 

Japan. 


AFRICA. 


AFRICA, General Map. 

Africa North, 

1. Marocco. 

2. Algier. 

3. Tunis aud part of Tripoli. 

4. Tripoli. 

5. ,, and Egypt to Alexandria. 
Ancient, or Lybia, 

1. Mauritania to Byzacium. 

2. Syrtis Minor to Alexandria. 


AMERICA, North, general, to Panama. 
British. 

Canada and the United States, Index 
Map. 


Africa—Egypt, Ancient. 

Modern. 

Africa West, 

1. Senegal River to Cape St. Paul. 

2. Central Bight of Benin to Lake Tchad. 
South, with Environs of Gape and Graham 

Town. 

Islands in the Atlantic, Azores, Canaries, 
Cape de Verde, &c. 


AMERICA. 

1. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, &c. 

2. Lower Canada, Maine. 

: 3. Upper Canada, New York. 

4. Lake Superior. 


[Turn over. 
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UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF 


AMERICA— continued. 


America, North— continued. 

5. Michigan and North-west territory 

6. New Hampshire, Vermont, New 

York, Massachusetts, Connecti¬ 
cut, Rhode Island, New Jersey. 

7. Pennsylvania, Virginia, Maryland, 

Delaware, Columbia. 

8. Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana. 

9. Missouri, Illinois. 

10. Arkansas, Tennessee. 

11. North and South Carolina. 

12. Tennessee, Georgia. 

13. Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama. 

14. Florida. 

West India Islands, and Carribbeau Sea. 

British West Indies, Jamaica, Trinidad, 
Antigua, &c. 


America, Central, 

1. Mexico, Guatemala to Costarcka. 

2. Texas,California,NorthernMexico. 
South, general. 

1. North-west,Ecuador,NewGranada. 

Venezuela, and part of Brazil. 

2. North-east, Guyana, and North 

Brazil. 

3. South Brazil, Paraguay, and 

Uruguay. 

4. La Plata and Chile. 

5. South Patagonia,with South Shet- 

lands. 

6. Bolivia and Peru. 

Pacific Ocean. 

Polynesia, or Islands in the Pacific. 

Australia. 

New South Wales, with Plan of Sydney. 
Western Australia. Van Diemen’s Land. 
Islands of New Zealand. 


P1AXSTS OP CITIES. 


Amsterdam. 

Antwerp. 

Athens. 

Berlin. 

Birmingham. 

Bordeaux. 

Boston. 

Brussels. 

Calcutta. 

Constantinople. 

Copenhagen. 

Dresden. 

Dublin. 

Environs of. 


Edinburgh. 

Marseilles. 

Pompeii. 

Environs of. 

Milan. 

Rome, Ancient. 

Florence. 

Moscow. 

Modern. 

Frankfort. 

Munich. 

Stockholm. 

Geneva. 

Naples. 

Syracuse. 

Genoa. 

New York. 

Toulon. 

Hamburgh. 

Oporto. 

Turin. 

Lisbon. 

Paris, West. 

Venice, West. 

Liverpool. 

East. 

East, with Environs 

London, West. 

Environs of. 

Vienna. 

East. 

Parma. 

Warsaw. 

Environs of. 

St. Petersburg, 

\ 

Madrid. 

Philadelphia. 



Geological Map of England and Wales, fully coloured, price 5s. 

THE STARS, I THE STARS, 

ON THE gnomonic projection. THE LARGE EDITION, edited by Sir J.W. 

Edited by the Rev. W. R. Dawes. Six Maps, ! Luebocic, in Six Maps, measuring 29 inches 
price 3s. plain ; 6s. coloured. | by 27 inches. Price 11. Is. coloured; 15s. plain. 


BINDING THE MAPS. 

The Publishers have made arrangements for Binding the Society’s Atlas in the best and 
strongest manner, with India Rubber Backs ; and Subscribers may have their Copies hound, by 
sending them through their respective Booksellers—or direct to 186, Strand, where specimens of 
the various styles of Binding may be seen. 


Half Morocco, plain, sprinkled edges ..... 

—-r -ditto, gilt edges. 

--gilt back and edges. 

Half Russia, plain, sprinkled edges. 

-— ditto, gilt edges. 

-gilt back and edges. 


IN ONE 

VOLUME. 

IN TWO 

VOLUMES. 

£ s . d . 

0 18 0 

1 1 0 

1 3 0 

0 19 0 

1 2 0 

1 4 0 

£ s . d . 

1 12 0 

1 17 0 

2 0 0 

1 14 0 

1 19 0 

2 2 0! 

I 
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In Preparation. 

A FAMILY ATLAS. 

CONTAINING THE FOLLOWING SELECTION OF MAPS:— 
Half-bound morocco, price 21. 21. Coloured, 21. 16s. 


Sheets. 

Yne Y or\4 in 'Hemispheres 2 

-as known to the 

Ancients 


North Pole . . 

Europe 
British Isles 
England 
Scotland . 

Ireland . . . 

France in Provinces 
Netherlands and Belgium 
Switzerland 

Italy .... 

Spain and Portugal . 
Germany, General Map 

——-(Hanover, Prussia, 

Saxony, &c.) 

-(Baden, Wiirtem 

berg,Bavaria,&c 


—(Austria) 


Sweden,Norway, & Denmark 1 
20 


Sheets. I 

20 

Russia . . . .1 

Turkish Empire, and King¬ 
dom of Greece . . 1 

Southern Greece . . . 1 

Environs of London . . 1 

Asia . . . . . 1 

Syria . . .1 

Palestine in the time of our 
Saviour . . . 1 

Arabia,Egypt, Abyssinia,&c. 1 

Bokhara, Cabool, &e. . . 1 

The Panjab, Afghanistan,&c. 1 
India, Madras Pres. . . 1 

-, Bombay Pres. . . 1 

-, Bengal Pres. . . 1 

-, General Map . . 1: 

Chinese Empire . . 1 : 

Africa . . . . 1 

-, Western . . 1 j 

-, South . . .1 

38 

Also, 


America, North 
-, United 


Sheets. 

38 
. 1 
1 


States of 
New York, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, New 
Jersey, &c. . . 

Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virgi¬ 
nia, &c. . . 


West Indies . 
South America, 
Map, 


General 

Granada, 
Venezuela, &c. 
Australia ... 
New South Wales . . 
Van Diemen’s Land . . 

The Heavens . . . 

Index 


A SCHOOL ATLAS. 


CONTAINING ’. - 


MODERN. 

World in Hemispheres 
Europe . . . 

England .... 
Scotland . . , 

Ireland .... 
France .... 
Netherlands and Belgium . 
Italy .... 

Spain and Portugal . 

Germany 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
Russia 

Turkey and Greece 
Asia .... 

Syria .... 

India .... 

North America . . 

United States . . , 

West Indies . . . 

South America. . . 


Price, plain a . 13s. 6d. 
Ditto, coloured . .19 0 

With the Index, 4s. additional. 


Sheets. 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

21 


ANCIENT. 


World .... 
Britain, Southern portion 
Gaul . . . . 

Italy 

Spain and Portugal 
Greece 

Macedonia and Thrace 
Greek Archipelago . 
Egypt . . . . 

Palestine . . . 

Asia Minor . 

Rome 

Athens . . . 

Syracuse . 


Price, plain . 
Ditto, coloured 


ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

Strongly Half-bound in one Volume. 

Price, plain, U. 3s.; Coloured, ]/. 13s. ; with the Index, 4s. additional. 

LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 
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AD VERTISEMENTS. 


AN ENTIRE NEW SERIES OF SEVENTY-TWO PUZZLES. 

VARTY^S NEW INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 
PUZZLES AND MAPS FOR CHILDREN. 

These new dissected puzzles are got up in a superior manner, and great care has been taken to render 
them highly instructive, as well as pleasing and entertaining. 


The First Series contains Twenty-one Varieties, 6s. each. 
Each box has a coloured Guide Print. 
GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANIMALS; 
Showing their Utility to Man. 


The Third Series contains Four Varieties, at 14s. each. 
THE ANIMAL KINGDOM; Colocked. 
Clearly arranged according to Cuvier. 
Beautifully Illustrated. In a mahogany box. 


The Second Series contains Forty Varieties, price 5s. each. 
Each box has a coloured Guide Print. 
SCRIPTURE EVENTS ILLUSTRATED; 
With References. 


Fourth Series contains Seven Varieties, 14s. each. 
VARTY’S EDUCATIONAL MAPS. 

CONSTRUCTED ON A NEW AND IMPROVED PLAN. 

They are the largest size, dissected, in mahogany boxes. 
Published by Thomas Varty Educational Depository, 31, Strand, London; and sold by all Booksellers, Stationers, 
and loymen. Of whom also may be obtained “Varty’s Catalogue op New Educational Works.” 



WRITING, BOOK-KEEPING, 8tc. 

P ERSONS of any Age, however bad 

their WRITING, may, in Eight Lessons, acquire 
permanently an elegant and flowing style of Penman¬ 
ship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private 
correspondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one-third the time and mental labour usually requisite. 
Book-keeping as practised in the Government, Banking, 
and Merchants’ offices. Short hand, &c. 

Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution, 7, New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin’s Lane. 

“ Under such instructors as Mr. SMART, Penman¬ 
ship has been reduced to a Science, and the acquisition, 
therefore, of what is called a ‘good hand,’ rendered 

but-‘the labour of an hour! ’ "—Polytechnic 

Journal . 

_... , . .. “ We advise all ba‘d writers to apply to Mr. SMART 

W c? eedll5r r ? n< er tllem accomplished in the Caligraphic Science.”— The Evening Star. 3 

MART’S mode of teaching is a vast improvement upon any former system which ha* come under our 
inspection.”— London Journal of Commerce. 


WORKS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 

In one volume, post octavo, price 10s. 6 d. cloth, 

PAST AND PRESENT. 

GFrnft i|T bn$ Se&en. 

Schiller. 

FOR CHAPPED HANDS AND CHILBLAINS 

| RALE’S UNIVERSAL FRIEND 

LJ is recommended as a speedy and effectual remedy 
for Roughness of the Skin, Chapped Hands, Chilblains, 
Chapped and Sore Lips, Bruises, Burns and Scalds, and 
in all cases requiring an emollient and sanative applica¬ 
tion. Prepared only by G. Dale, Chemist, Chichester. 
Sold in Boxes at Is. l£d. each, by J. Sanger, iso, Ox¬ 
ford street, London, and by all Chemists.—Note. Those 
who do not keep it in Stock, will procure it for their 
customers if ordered. 




H. WALKER'S 
Needi.es fbv autho- 
rity the “ Queen’s 
Own,”) with the new 
large eves, are easily 
threaded, (even bv 
blind persons,) and 
work with great ease 
haying improved 
points, temper, and 
finish: thev are made 
of every iength or 
substance, and for 
every purpose: the 
labels are correct 



lilcenesses of Her 
Majesty, and his R. 
II. Prince Albert m 
relief on coloured 
grounds. They can 
be sent free by post', 
by any respectable 
dealer, on receipt of 
13 penny stamps for 
cverij shilling value. 
H. Walker’s Hooks 
and Eyes, Fish¬ 
hooks, Steel Pens, 
Ac. are recommend 


J. WALKER, VM . 

Manufact urer to the Quern, 20, Maiden Lane, Wood Street, London. 


THE CAUSE of BALDNESS DISCOVERED, AND 
A COMPLETE REMEDY AND PREVENTIVE 
FOUND!! 


AFTER TWENTY YEARS’ 

-A close attention to the Hair, EDWARD GRIFFIN 
has proved that Baldness is occasioned by the disease 
called Scurf, which attacks the roots, and persons inclined 
to make their own observation will find, 

1st, that the scurf is first seen at that part of the head 
where the Hair is getting thinner, or falls off. 

2d, that when the top of the head is thickly covered 
with Scurf, the lower parts will be entirely free. 

3d, that alter the head is Bald, the Scurf leaves it 
altogether. 


EDWARD GRIFFIN, therefore, having these two 
years discovered a complete preventive to Scurf, has 
succeeded in preventing Baldness, which is always pre¬ 
ceded by it, and offers his AFRICAN BALM as one of 
the most innocent of all applications—an article which 
softens and nourishes the Hair, and from its medicinal 
properties, not only a certain preventive to Scurf, but also 
the very best article than can be used by those who are 
troubled with it, and who, by promptly applying the 
BALM, will prevent the Hair falling. 

In an age when deceptions of all kinds are practised 
by empyrics, there might be some difficulty in inspiring 
the public with confidence; butE. GRIFFIN guarantees 
the effect to be so speedy, as to establish the efficacv of 
his AFRICAN BALM in a few days. 


Prepared and sold by E. GRIFFIN, Hair Cutter, 182, 
Strand, London. Price, 2s. 6 tl., and in Stopped Bottles, 
3s. 6 d. and 6s. Country Agents to be supplied by the 
regular wholesale houses: private persons may obtain a 
supply by a post-office order, or, by sending as many 
letter-stamps, will have it immediately forwarded, free 
of cost. 
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Now ready, in 2 vols., small 8 vo., 21 s. bound. 

W himsicalities. By 

THOMAS HOOD, Esq. With numerous illus¬ 
trations by Lkecii. 

“These Whimsicalities furnish the best'present book 
of the year. They are admirably illustrated by Leech.” 
—Naval and Military Gazette. 

“Let us recommend these volumes to all lovers of fun 
and frolic.”— Morning Chronicle. 

“ Original thought and able execution pervade the 
whole of this work ; and a more pleasing holiday literary 
recreation could not well be concocted.”— Literary 
Gazette. 

“ In this work are some of Mr. Hood’s best efforts. 
Things that will make the thoughtful wiser, and the un¬ 
thinking merrier. Can any one read our hasty extracts, 
and not wish to possess two volumes rich in wit, sense, 
good feeling, and good poetry—with poems and extrava¬ 
gances for less exemplary tastes—and a number of 
humorous fancies from the pencil ofLeech?”— Examiner. 
Hehry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough- 
___ street. 

Imperial 32mo, in an Illuminated binding. 

QLARKE’S CABINET SERIES. 

1 . Tighe’s Psyche, or the Legend of Love, Is. 

2 . Bishop Heber’s Palestine, and other Poems, Is. 

3. Longfellow’s Voices of the Night, and other 
Poems, Is. 

4. Heman’s Domestic Affections, and other Poems, Is. 

5. Byron’s Giaour, and the Bride of Abydos, Is. 

6 . Strife and Peace. By Miss Bremer, Is. 6 d. 

7• Hoffman’s Vigil of Faith, and other Poems, Is. 

8 . The H-Family, by Miss Bremer, 2 s. 

9. The Poetry of Love, Is. 

10. The President’s Daughters, by Miss Bremer, 2 s. 
London: H. G. Clarke and Co., 66 , Old Bailey. 

\\ ILB Y’S INFANT SCHOOL 

» » SPELLING-BOOK and PICTORIAL DIC¬ 
TIONARY. Price Is. ()d., with nearly two hundred 
Illustrations, and a finely engraved plate of the Royal 
Infants. 

Two thousand copies of the above work were subscribed 
in the trade on its first appearance. The second edition 
is in the press, and will be issued in a few days. 

Published for the proprietor by Darton and Clark. 
Holborn Hill. 

ETON - COLLEGE IWEIVZORla.S.S. 

Dedicated by express permission to His Royal High¬ 
ness Prince Albert : and under the sanction of 
the Rev. E. C. Hawtrey, D.D. 

M emorials of eton col¬ 
lege: comprising Views of the most interest¬ 
ing features of the College, and some of the most fami¬ 
liar scenes in its immediate neighbourhood : drawn from 
Nature and on Stone by C. W. Radclyfi'e, Esq. 
Printed in a new and admired style of Tinted Litho- 
grapliy, by Day and Haghe. In eight Parts, Colombier 
Quarto, Price 5s., each Part containing three Views. The 
First Part will appear on the First of February, 1844, and 
continue every month until completed. A few Large 
Paper copies will be printed on extra thick half.imperial 
paper,price IDs. each Part. 

Published by Ingalton and Son, Eton. 
Subscribers will oblige by forwarding their Names as 
early as convenient, stating the number of Copies they 
may wish to take, to the Publishers, Messrs. Ingalton 
& Son, Eton; to Messrs. H. Graves & Co., 6 , Pall 
Mall; to Messrs. Ackermann & Co., London; or to 
Messrs. Wyatt and Son, Oxford. 

BRITISH A ND FOREIGN 
INSTITUTE. 

Patron.— II.R.H. The PRINCE ALBERT, 
President.— Rt. Hon. The EARL OF DEVON. 

The opening of the Institute will take place on the 
evening of Friday, the end of February, at half-past 
Eight o’clock, when His Royal Highness the Prince 
Albert will honour the soirde with his presence. 

Admission will be confined exclusively to Members 
who may obtain their Cards of Membership at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, between 12 and 4 o’clock 

James S. Buckingham, Resident Director, 


Just Published, Printed in a New Type , and thoroughly 
Revised, 

D EPORQUET’S new french 

—ENGLISH, AND ENGLISH — FRENCH 
DICTIONARY. Price 5s. Elegantly bound, or either 
Part separately, at 3s. 6 d. each. 

Also lately published, price 3s. 6d. 

LE COMPLEMENT DU TRESOR DE 
L’ECOLIER FRANCAIS, 

BEING QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON THAT WORK. 

With the assistance of this work a most powerful 
means will be put into action, by furnishing subjects and 
objects for conversation, keeping up at the same time a 
most intense interest among the pupils, and the result 
of which will be almost instantaneous. 

11, Tavistock-street, Covent Garden, London, and all 
Booksellers. 

NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 

1. AIR PUMPS, 20s.—25s.—33s.—84s.— 105 s. 

2 . ELECTRICAL MACHINES, 21s.-30s.—63s.—70s. 
90s. —105s. 

3. ELECTROTYPE APPARATUS, Is. 6d.—2 s. 6d.— 
5s.— 7s. 6 d . —10s.—14s. 

4. SELECTIONS OF CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
63s.—105s.—210s. 

Catalogues, with the Prices, and 300 Illustrations 
(weight under 2 oz.) Gratis. 

John Ward, 79, Bishopsgate-stbeet Within. 


Just published, Second Edition, enlarged, 2 s. 6d., 

THERMAL COMFORT; or, 

Popular Hints for Preservation against Colds, 
Coughs, and Consumption. By Sir George Lefevre. 
M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physieians. 

London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 

ede’s not-to-be-washed-out 

NEW SV1ARKSNG INK, 

without preparation, 

Possesses every good quality requisite in a Marking 
Ink, and is sold in all parts of the Civilised World in 
bottles at Is. each. 

“ L tfa e Proprietor, hold myself responsible for its 
durability, writing blue, and directly after the applica¬ 
tion of a hot iron, turning to a deep black, without 
the possibility of running, being obliterated, or washed 
out.—R. B. EDE.” ’ 

Manufactory at Dorking.—London Depots, Barry 
and Son, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, and 122 , Bishops- 
gate-uithin.—R. E. Dear, Wholesale and Export 
Agent, 20 and 21 , Bishopsgate-without. 

TAISEASED AND HEALTHY 

■*—' LIVES ASSURED. — MEDICAL, INVALID 
and GENERAL LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall-mall, London. 
This Office is provided with very accurately constructed 
Tables, by which it can Assure Diseased Lives on 
Equitable Terms. The Extra Premium discontinued on 
restoration of the Assured to permanent health. In¬ 
creased Annuities granted on unsound Lives the 
amount varying with the particular disease. Members 
of Consumptive Families assured at Equitable Rates. 
_ P. G. P. Neison, Actuary. 

THE ATRAPILATORY, OR 

-L LIQUID HAIR DYE, the only Dye that really 
answers for all colours, and does not require redoing but 
as the hair grows, as it never fades, or acquires that 
unnatural red or purple tint common to all other dyes.— 
Ross and Sons, 119 and 120 , Bishopsgate-street can, 
with the greatest confidence, recommend the above dye 
as infallible, if done at their establishment; and Ladies 
or Gentlemen requiring it are requested to bring their 
friends or servants with them to see how it is used, which 
will enable them to do it afterwards without a chance of 
failure. Several private apartments devoted entirely to 
the above purpose, and some of their establishment 
having used it, the effect produced can be at once seen 
They think it necessary to add, that by attending strictly 
to the instructions given with each bottle of Dye numer¬ 
ous persons have succeeded equally well without coming 
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PAYNE'S UNIVERSUM; OR, PICTORIAL WORLD. 

PART II., JUST PUBLISHED, PRICE Is. 

Containing Four highly-finished Steel Engravings from new Plates engraved expressly for this Work. Uniforn 
s with “ China,” “ America,” &c. &c. 

“ We predict a brilliant career for this beautiful and interesting work.’’— Sunday Times. 

“ This is the first Number of a drawing-room table-book .”—Polytechnic Journal. 

London: Published by BRAIN and PAYNE ; and of all Booksellers. 

*** Three Premiums will be given with the First Vol.; i. e. wit h the 4t h , 8 th, and 12th Parts. See Prospectus 




PERSONAL BEAUTY, 


Considered as an object 7 ever commanding unfeigned admiration, awakens a natural 
solicitude for its attainment and preservation ; and the Toilet becomes ol increasing 
importance, more especially where discernment presides in the selection of those 
Appendages w'hich experience has sanctioned. For this purpose 


GOWLAND’S LOTION 


Prefers claims to attention, founded on nearly a Century of trial, combining Elegance 
of Preparation with the prominent requisites of Safety and Efficacy. 

It has attained extensive patronage as the most congenial Remedy for all Impuri¬ 
ties of the Skin, and as a Refresher and Sustainer of the Complexion; and preserving 
unimpaired an agreeable Flexibility, Softness, and Transparent quality of the Skin. 

“ ROB T - 


_ SHAW, LONDON,” 

Is in White Letters on the Government Stamp, without which it is not genuine. Prices 2s. 9d.,5s. 6d.; Quarts 8 s. 

Sold by all Perfumers and Medicine Vendors. ___ 


ELEGANCE AND ECONOMY FOR THE TABLE. 


WATSWS AIBATA PLATE. 
CAKE BASKET. 



s 


since its introduction. C. W. unlike this party, courts comparison, feelin 
eminence. Entire Services of Plate Purchased. 


WATSON’S NEW ALBATA PLATE, 

41, & 4-2, BARBICAN, CORNER OF PRINCES STR! 

Five minutes walk from General Post Office, 

AND AT 16, NORTON FOLGATE, BISHOPSGAT 

Fifty Doors from the Eastern Counties Railway. 

ILVEU SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive and injurious metali 
^ Nickel and German Silver, supplanted by the introduction of a new, 
fectlv matchless ALBATA PLATE. C. Watson, aided by a person of 
in the amalgamation of Metals, has succeeded in bringing to Public Nc 
most beautiful Article ever yet offered; possessing all the richness of 
appearance—with aH its durability and hardness—with its perfect swei 

use_undergoing as it does, a Chemical Process, by which, all that is nai 

mixed Metals is entirely extracted—resisting all Acids—may be cleaned 
and is Manufactured into every Article for tlie Table and Sideboard. 

C Watson be"-s the Public will understand that this Metal is peculiar!) 
and that Silver is not more different from Gold, than his Metal is from a 
the Public will therefore have no difficulty in discovering the animus 
rects the virulent attacks made against him, by a party who is daily 
from the unparalleled success which has marked the progress of his f 
. _rnnfiflp.nt that the result will establis. 


Albata Plate. 

Fiddle. 

Strong Fiddle 

Threaded 

. Albata Plate. 

Fiddle. 

Strong Fiddle 

Threa 

Table Spoons. 

„ Forks . 

Dessert Spoons... 

,, Forks ... 

Tea Spoons . 

16 6 doz. 

16 6 „ 

12 6 „ 

12 6 „ 

5 6 „ 

6 0 „ 

6 0 ,, 

110 doz. 

1 1 0 „ 

16 6 „ 

16 6 „ 

8 0 „ 

12 0 Giit 
12 0 Gilt 

1 10 0 doz. 

1 10 0 „ 

1 5 0 „ 

1 5 0 „ 

13 6 ,, 

13 0 gilt, 
i 13 6 „ 

Egg Spoons . 

Gravy .. 

i Sauce Ladles. 

Soup „ . 

Sugar Tongs. 

Fish Knives. 

[ Skewers . 

7 0 doz. 
3 6 ea. 

1 9 „ 

6 6 ,, 

1 3 „ 

5 6 . ,. 
4d. in. 

15 0 Gilt 

4 6 ea. 

2 3 „ 

8 0 „ 

1 9 „ 

8 6 „ 

24 0 
7 6 
3 9 
11 0 
3 

12 

Mustard Ditto ... 


_, 


watson jicnniiii 

6ARt> l CAH 


— •••) 


Threaded, Pattern Albata Plate Handle Table Knives, steel tsiaaes, ra. uu.jju .... —•- - - 

Three Panier Mache Tea Trays, full sizes, ornamented, for 35 s.-Patent Candle Lamps, 9 s. 6 d-Solar Lamps to but 
oil22 s? 6 d!-Bronze^lenders 9 ^. 6 d.-Steel Fire Irons, 4s. fid. per sct.-Ivory Handle Table Knives, rimmed shoulde. 

... only be tod Gonuin. 

Barbican, corner of Princes Street, and at 16, Norton Folgate, Bishopsgate, Wholesale and Retail Jeweller, b 
Cutler, and General Furnishing Hardwareman. Established 1795. ... ... ,, wtm, 

C Watson’s handsomely Illustrated Catalogue and Price Current, is just published , and Families who i 
nomy and elegance, should possess themselves of this useful Book, which may be had Gratis, and post-free, from the abo 
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ECONOMICAL RADIATING STOVE GRATE SHOW-ROOMS 
AND MANUFACTORY, 

5, JERMYN.STREET, REGENT-STREET. 

AVD i 59^'?'^' 8 °l’ c ' t .^e inspection of an extensive variety of New and Elegant Stove Grates 
with Fenders and Fire-irons en suite, from the most recherche designs just completed in the Grecian, Elizabethan' 
Louis Quatorzc, and Gothic styles, upon their much-approved RADIATING PRINCIPLE. 

P. and K. also invite attention to their 


IMPROVED METHOD ©F HEATING BY HOT WATER 

Through large pipes, combining 

WARMTH WITH VENTILATION, 

Being the most healthy, simple, and economical mode that can he adopted for warming mansions, halls, churches, 
'•rother large buildings, possessing also the important advantage of safety from fire, and freedom from dust or smell; 
and it is so arranged as to warm the entire of a large mansion from one moderate fire, without excluding the use of 
and archil^t*™ 163 ' ^ oves ex P ress ^y daadc to cure smoky chimneys. Numerous references to noblemen, gentlemen, 

KITCHENS, LAUNDRIES, BREWHOUSES, &c. 

Fitted up in the most complete and efficient manner with Ranges, Ovens, Coppees, Hot-heartus, Smoke- 
jacks, and every other requisite, with the latest improvements. 

Pierce & K olle, Furnishing Ironmongers, 5, Jermyn-st., Regent-st. 


CLYPHOCRAPHY, OR ENGRAVED DRAWING. 

EDWARD PALMER’S PATENT. 


In the Press, and shortly will he published, price 5s., the third Edition of 

GLYPHOGRAPHY, 

Illustrated with original Designs by Brandard,Bateman, Childs, Cope, Delamotte, Dodson, Harding, Landseer, Leitch, 
Prior, Redgrave, Frederick Taylor, Thomas Taylor, Topham,Wass, and others, with full directions for the use of Artists, 
Engravers, and Amateurs willing to avail themselves of this invention, by which Books may now he illustrated, and large 
orsmall Prints be got up in the most finished style, securing to the Artist a faithful copy of his work to the most minute 
touch, and to the Author or Publisher a very great saving of expense, the drawings being transferred to Copper surface 
printing blocks, which arc printed like woodcuts with the type. Annexed to which will be such Testimonials from the 
Artists in favour of the invention, and likewise from several printers who have had Glyphographic Blocks to get up, 
as cannot fail to secure the immediate adoption of the invention. N.B.—Immediate and profitable employment for 
clever Artists, on personal application any morning, before 10 o’clock, to the Patentee, at 103, Newgate-street, 
London, of whom the above work may shortly he had, or of any Bookseller. 


GENUINE HAVANNAH CIGARS. 

'P'DWIN WOOD, 69, KING WILLIAM STREET, City, London, begs 

-Li to inform the admirers of a first-rate Havannah Cigar, that they w ill find at this Establishment the LARGEST 
and CHOICEST ASSORTMENT in London, selected with great care by an experienced Manufacturer in Havannah, 
and consigned direct to the Advertiser. The Stock comprises the first qualities from the manufactories of Messrs. 
Silva and Co., Cabana, Woodville, Norriegas, La Unions, Regalia, &c. Also some very superior Old Principes, 
Government Manillas and Planchadas, Bengal and Porto Rico Cheroots, with every other description now in demand. 
A large and select Stock is always kept in bond, from which gentlemen going abroad can at all times make their own 
selection. Annexed is a list of the present prices for cash ; and in taking this opportunity of thanking his friends for 
the patronage they have hitherto extended to him, he begs to assure them that all future orders will be executed with 
the most careful attention. 


.V. 

Genuine Havannahs . 18 

Do. Superior . 22 

Do. do., the finest imported. 26 

Genuine Old Principes. 24 to 26 

Government Manillas. 18 to 21 

Planchadas . 18 to 21 

Regalias. 18 

Bengal Cheroots . 12 


d. s. d. 

0 Trabucos. 26 0 

0 ! British Havannahs. 12 to 1 6 0 

0 | Porto Rico Cheroots . 9 to 12 0 

0 i Chinsurah, or Bengal do. 12 0 

0 King’s . 28 to 35 0 

0 j Queen’s. 28 to 35 0 

0 1 The “Far-Famed” Old Cubas . 12 0 

0 



The Patronage and Battering 


Approbation of more than 

ONE HUNDRED NOBLEMEN, 

And a very large circle of the Haul Ton, bestowed on the DOUDiSicY 
BROTHERS during their first year in BOND STREET, confirm their con¬ 
clusion that the old-fashioned West End prejudices would no longer prevent 
a cheap but fair Ready Money Establishment obtaining due encouragement. 

The most prominent novelties now claiming attention are, the Ladies’ Cloth 
Paletots, and Chesterfields, light, warm, and extremely gentlemanly, water- 
prootfed by Doudnev’s new process, the most effective & unpernieious before 
the public; also Elegancies for Dress Waistcoats. Milled Scarlet Hunting 
Coat, finest quality, £4 4s; excellent superfine Riding or Dress Coats, £2 2s ; the best dua¬ 
lity, £2 18s; Riding Buckskin Trousers, 13s; Ladies’ Riding Habits, excellent, ford gui¬ 
neas; elegant for 5, 6, and 7 guineas. Liveries, of very best quality, for 3 guineas per Suit. 

& 97 , FLEET ST. 
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pHUBB’S NEW PATENT DE- 

V_y TECTOR LOCKS give perfect security from 
false Keys and Picklocks, and also give immediate no¬ 
tice of any attempt to open them. 

Chubb’s Patent Fireproof Safes, Chests, and Boxes, 
form a complete security for Money, Deeds, Plate, Books, 
&c., from Fire and Thieves. Cash Boxes, Despatch 
Boxes, and Japan Boxes of all dimensions on sale. 

C. CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Church-yard, London. 



The only Stove without a Flue: 

JOYCE’S PATENT for Warm¬ 
ing Sitting-Rooms, Halls, Staircases, 
Hot-houses, Harness Rooms, Car¬ 
riages, &c., from 12s. each, upwards. 
This apparatus is exceedingly simple 
—does not emit either smell or smoke 
.—is perfectly portable, and will con¬ 
tinue burning for twelve hours or more 
with once feeding. May be seen in 
operation at the City Depot, 7a, New¬ 
gate- street ; and at the Proprietors and 
Manufacturers, Weight and Nash, 
253, Oxford-street.—Patent Prepared 
Fuel for the above Stoves, 2s. 9d. per 
bushel. None are genuine but that 
having the seal and signature on the 
back—Nash and Wright, 253, Oxford- 
street. 


TOADIES’ GOLD NECK CHAINS. 

I j —THOMAS WEST, Working Goldsmith and 
Jeweller, No. 18, Ludgate-street, next to St. Paul’s, has 
just finished a large stock of the very best (warranted 
London-made) LADIES’ GOLD NECK and GUARD 
CHAINS, at the following low prices :— 

For Plain Patterns. 

Same weight as three sovereigns .... £4 4 0 

Ditto ditto four sovereigns .... 550 

Ditto ditto six sovereigns .... 770 

The very newest Link (various patterns). ^ 

Same weight as five sovereigns. £7 7 0 

Ditto ditto seven sovereigns .... 990 

Ditto ditto nine sovereigns ■ • • • . 11 11 9 

These are the weights usually sold, but chains can be 
had of any weight at the same prices, and of either 45 or 
54 inches in length.—T. West, 18, Ludgate-street.— 
Established 50 years. 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN. 

T HE Thorn that veils the Primrose 

from our view is not more invidious to Nature 
than superfluous Hair on the Face, Neck, or Arms of 
Beauty. For its removal, Hubert’s Roseate Powder 
stands pre-eminent. Beware of Counterfeits. The 
genuine has been signed G. H. Hogard for the last 40 
years. Sold for the Proprietor, by Hooper, Chemist, 24, 
Russell-street, Covent Garden; and by most Perfumers 
and Medicine Venders ; Price 4 s., or two in one Parcel, / *• 


pASTOR OIL.—LI. TAYLOR, 

V-7 Chemist, 10, Pall-mall, London, has prepared 
Castor Oil in a concentrated form, inclosed in Capsules 
of Gelatine; by which the disagreeable taste of this 
medicine is entirely avoided. Each Capsule is equal to 
a dessert-spoonful of Castor Oil. These are sold in 
boxes, containing twenty-four, at 2s. 6 d. each, and can 
he procured of all respectable Chemists throughout the 
Kingdom. 


p UT GLASS, CHINA, EARTHEN- 

V_y WARE, &c.— Sander & Co. beg to announce 
that their Show-rooms and Warehouses constantly re¬ 
ceive a succession of new patterns, in Dinner, Dessert, 
Tea and Breakfast Services, and Toilet sets in porcelain, 
ironstone, china, and the new fluescent ware, equal in 
appearance to China, at a fourth the cost. The Cut- 
Glass Department comprises every modern and elegant 
design, in Trifle, Dessert Dishes, Decanters, Claret Jugs, 
Tumblers, Wines, &c., together with all kinds of glass 
of the plain and economical description. A large stock 
of Lamps, Chandeliers, and Hall Lanthorns, Papier 
Mache and Iron Trays. Fancy Ornaments in China, 
Alabaster, and Molu, Bronze, &c. 

319 and 320, High Holborn, opposite Gray’s-inn-gate. 


T he signature thus-- 

“CAPT. JOHN RHODES PIDDING, HO> 
OURABLE COMPANY’S SERVICE,” is on evei 
Genuine Package of Capt. Pidding’s celebrated Tea 
The spurious Teas advertised under counterfeited titli 
make this caution necessary. Sold at the Reduced Prici 
by Mr. Verrey, 229, Regent-street, (corner of Hanove 
street,) and 3, Opera Colonnade; andT. Littlejohn 
Son, 77, King William-st., City. Note—Verrey at 
Littlejohn are the only Vendors in London of Cap 
Pidding’s Teas. For Country Agencies, address “ Cap 
Pidding, College Hill.” 


EASE AND COMFORT IN SHAVING. 

M essrs, b. and s. cowvan’ 

invaluable CANTON-STROP, or QUADRILi 
TERAL CHINESE RAZOR SHARPENER, rende 
the operation of shaving no longer painful to the mo 
tender skin. By a very simple process the keenest ed| 
may speedily be given to the bluntest razor or penknil 
B. and S. Cowvan’s peculiarly tempered Razors ai 
Shaving Powder. Specimens of the Strops are now e: 
hibiting at the Royal Polytechnic Institution, and t 
Royal Adelaide Gallery, Lowther Arcade, from when 
the most flattering certificates have been sent, which m 
he seen at the inventors’, B. and S. Cowvan, No. 1(3 
Fenchurch-street, where the Strops, &c., may be o 
tamed, as well as of all respectable perfumers, &c., 
the United Kingdom, price 5s. 6 d., 7s. 6 d., and 9s. 6d 
also may be had, Cowvan’s Canton Razor Strop Paste, 
6 d. and Is. per packet. The Shaving Powder, Is. 6 
per box. 

Caution. —None are genuine except those mark 
and spelt “B. and S. Cowvan.” 


ELASTIC BOOTS—THE QUEEN’S BOOTS. 

J SPARKES HALL’S PATEN 

• ELASTIC ANKLE BOOTS require neitl 
lacing, buttoning, or tying; they can be put on and 
in a moment, without trouble and loss of time. The co 
stant annoyance of laces breaking, buttons coming c 
holes wearing out, and many other imperfections in t 
ordinary modes of fastening, suggested the improveme 
which is now submitted to the public. No boots ei 
afforded such variety of play and motion to the feet a 
ankles, or corresponded so exactly to their natural a 
anatomical form. J. Sparkes Hall, Elastic Bo< 
maker to the Queen, and the Queen of the Belgians, 31 
Regent-street, Langham-place, London, opposite t 
Polytechnic Institution. 

Ladies and Gentlemen at a distance can be fitted 
forwarding a pattern boot. 


TESTIMONIAL. 

To Messrs. Rowland &. Son, 20, Hattc 
Garden, London. 

23, Mason Street, Old Kent Hoc 

Gentlemen, —About August, 1839, wy hair began 
fall off, and in so rapid a manner, that in the space ol 
month my head was almost divested of hair. I tri 
several preparations for its recovery without the slight 
benefit, when one day your circular, in “ Collins’ Men 
randa,” caught my eye ; I ventured in the purchase o 
small bottle of “ Rowland’s Macassar Oil;” afi 
using which I found my hair was beginning to re-appe 
and accordingly I purchased a larger bottle, which, wh 
finished, I felt satisfied that I had proved in my o’ 
person all you profess as to its restorative qualities; 
short, after two months’ steady perseverance in its use 
had as good a head of hair as at any time of my life,: 
which permit me to offer my thanks. I have delaj 
writing to you for six months (from the time of leavi 
off the Oil) wishing to test the permanence of its restoi 
tion. I find it continues as firm and thick as before 
began to fall off, with every prospect of its continuam 
I am, gentlemen, your’s obediently, 

JOHN FOSTE 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL prevents Hairfrt 
falling off, or turning Grey; Changes Grey Hair to 
Original Colour ; frees it from Scurf and Dandriff, a 
makes it beuutifulty soft and curly. 

Ask for “ ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.’ ! 

Sold by them at 20, Hatton Garden, London; and 
Chemists »nd Perfumers. 
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THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 

Nos. 247 and 249, REGENT STREET, 

(Near the Circus, Oxford Street,) 

FOR THE SALE OF EVERY ARTICLE REQUISITE FOB 

COURT, FAMILY, OR COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. 

W. C. JAY & Co., Proprietors. 

The Managers of the above Establishment beg leave to call the attention of Ladies to its peculiar utility, and to the 
advantages presented by their undertaking. It has ever been a source ot inconvenience and regret, on occasions when 
Mourning Attire is reouired, that its purchasers have, at such a time, been compelled to the harassing necessity of pro¬ 
ceeding from shop to shop in search ot each distinct Article of Dress. This evil is now most completely remedied at the 
LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, where every description of Mourning, Millinery, Dresses, 
Cloaks, Mantles, Shawls, Sec. See., of the best quality, can be purchased at the most reasonable prices, and every article 
necessary for a complete Outfit of Mourning may be procured at a moment’s notice. 

The following Articles, among others too numerous to particularise, are on constant sale:—Gros de Naples, Satin 
Turcs and Ducapes, Satins, Genoa and other Velvets, Merinos, Paramattas, and Bombasines, Shawls, Cloaks, Crapes, 
Gloves, Hosiery, and Haberdashery. 

THE MILLINERY ROOMS 

contain an assortment of Mourning Bonnets, Caps, and Head Dresses, with a well-selected variety of Skirts for first 

and following Mourning. 

THE DRESS-MAKING 

_ IS SUPERINTENDED BY AN EXPERIENCED ARTISTE. 

*«* Particular attention is paid to Country orders, and Ladies or Families residing at a distance from Town may 
b« supplied with every requisite, by forwarding a description of the Mourning required, 


BETTS’S PATENT BRANDY. 


DISTILLERY, No. 7, SMITHFIELD BARS. 

Notwithstanding the publicity for many years past given to the superiority of Betts’s Patent French 
Distilled Brandy over every other Spirit, British or Foreign, it is yet but partially known: J. T. Betts & Co. 
therefore feel it a duty they owe to the Public and themselves, to invite a comparison between the Patent and the 
French Brandy, until every family in the kingdom, in which Brandy is consumed, have made trial of their Patent 
Brandy—and consequently discontinued the use of the Foreign article. Their respective merits are fairly developed in 
the following Testimonials, to which they again beg to refer. 

EXTRACTS FROM TESTIMONIALS. 

“ I do not hesitate to express my conviction that your Patent Brandy is fully as free from every thing injurious to 
health, and contains as pure a spirit, as the best varieties of Foreign Brandy. “ Edward Turner, 

“John T. Betts, Esq.” “ Professor of Chemistry in the University of London.” 

“ I am bound to say, and do assert it with confidence that, for purity of spirit, this cannot be surpassed ; and that 
Tour Patent Brandy is also quite free from those acids which, though minute in quantity, always contaminate the 
Foreign Spirit. “Joseph Hume, 

“ J. T. Betts, Esq.” “ Chemist to His Majesty.” 

“Your Brandy is free from uncombined acid and astringent matter, which exist, more or less, in most of the 
Brandies imported from France. “John Thomas Cooper, 

“ To Mr. Betts.” “ Lecturer on Chemistry.” 

It is this perfect freedom from the above objectionable qualities, and its agreeable similarity in flavour to the finest 
samples of Cognac Brandy, that constitute the peculiar value of the Patent Brandy. 

J. T. Betts & Co. are, at length, enabled to give a distinct assurance that arrangements will be completed in the 
course of the present month, which will afford an unfailing protection to purchasers against the continuance of those 
frauds, from which they have hitherto so extensively suffered; as each bottle will be secured by a Patent Metallic 
Capsule, or covering for the cork, of solid metal, with their name, address, and the words “Betts’s Patent 
Brandy,” embossed upon it; the forgery of which subjects the guilty party to a Penalty of Fifty Pounds for 
every offence. 

This valuable Spirit is manufactured only at the Distillery, No. 7, Smithfield Bars, leading to St. John Street; 
where it may be obtained, either pale or coloured, in quantities not less than Two Gallons, at Eighteen Shillings per 
Gallon, for Cash on delivery. 
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THI NEW & £ H 


GREAT NOVELTY! 


THE PATENT CAMPHINE LAMP 

GIVES A 

Light of surpassing Power, Softness, and Purity, without any 
kind of Grease or Dirt, Smoke or Smell. 


r The Lamp is simply and beautifully constructed, and can be fitted to any description of Lamp Pedestal, 
or Gas Fitting. It is not easily put out of condition. The Camphine (also a Patent) is 4s. per Gallon, 
and is so pure that, if spilt on any Article of Dress or Furniture, it will not leave either mark or stain, 
while it consumes so slowly that, at the cost of three farthings for two hours, it gives a light equal to twelve 
mould candles, without any attention. It will be found far less expensive than any, and incompaiablj 
superior to all existing lights. 


Lamps 


from34s.each; Lamp Heads (with Chimney and Ground Shade), for fitting to any Pedestal, 21s. each if 
of Brass or Plain Glass; 23s. each if of Ground Glass; and 25s. each if of Engraved Glass. 


Amongst the many improved lamps, the Camphine, which has been just introduced, is beyond all comparison tin 
most improved. The Argand, by which a stream of air was directed upon the interior, as well as the exterior, of th 
wick, was a stride in advance of its predecessors; the recent contrivance, by which in the Solar lamp the stream o 
external air is poured immediately on the ignited portion of the wick, instead of being supplied from below, was ai 
improvement of the Argand: but, superior as is the Solar to the common forms of lamps, it has its defects. Th 
capillary attraction, from the glutinousness of the oil, is comparatively feeble ; and, unless the reservoir is kept we. 
filled, the light will become dim. The combustion of the oil is imperfect, and carbonaceous matter accumulates o. 
the wick, which renders snuffing now and then imperative. Above all, the Solar requires, as all other lamps do, 
nicety of attention, that domestics can rarely be persuaded to give. There is another evil attendant on burning oi 
that by no contrivance can be got rid of—the disagreeable nature of the oil itself. Let the utmost care be employee 
accidents will happen in using it, and clothes and carpets, to say nothing of hands, will suffer from the contaci 
From all these drawbacks the Camphine lamp is free. From the manner in which the burner is contrived, and fro: 
the extreme liquidity of the fluid employed, the combustion is so perfect, that the wick, after ten or twelve hours’ con 
secutive burning, is scarcely, if at all, charred. Then, by reason of the same liquidity, the capillary attraction is s 
active, that a flame of undiminished brightness will remain until the wick itself is actually dry ! The reservoir one 
filled, there is no necessity in the course of sixteen hours for any additional supply. The flame of the Solar is muc 
more intense than that of the Argand ; but the flame of the Camphine is absolutely dazzlmg—whiter than the be; 
gas, while it has not that disagreeable flickering that all lights are liable to ; by the light of the Camphine, coloui 
may be distinguished as readily as by daylight. English’s Patent Camphine (for which her Majesty’s Letters Patei 
have been granted) is in itself so far from being injurious, that, if accidentally spilt on the most delicate tissui 
instead of soiling, should there be any spot of grease in the garment, it will effectually remove it. The trimming is 
task in which the most delicate fingers may be employed; it is unaccompanied by the slightest smell in lighting, whic 
is instantaneously effected: and as little is any smell perceptible on its being extinguished, which also is the work i 
a moment. The Camphine lamp requires but one act of attention—that is, to cut the edge of the wick even with tl 
edge of the tube, and leave it so. With this one care the lamp never goes wrong ; never intermits, but shines oi 
from sunset to morning, with an even, steady, pure, and beautiful light. 

UT.E. The OKTXiY Patent Camphine lamp has “ SUppon and Burton, W ells 
street, Oxford-street,” conspicuously placed on its head. The Public are cautione 
against all not so marked. 


To be seen burning at RIPPON & BURTON’S, (Sole Wholesale and Retail Agents for 
ENGLISH’S Patent Camphine,) 12, Wells-street, Oxford-street, London. 






















BARONIAL HALLS. 


The Publishers regret being compelled to postpone the publication 
of the Third Part of this Work, in consequence of the breaking of one 
of the Stones while on the Press; an accident of not unfrequent occurrence 
in Lithographic Printing. It will, however, be published on the First of 
March, and the Fourth Part, in its usual course, on the First of April • 
so that no delay in the progress of the publication will take place. 

186, Strand, 

31s* January , 1844. 
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CHAPTER XXXYI. 

TOM PINCH DEPARTS TO SEEK HIS FORTUNE. WHAT HE FINDS AT 

STARTING. 

Oh ! what a different town Salisbury was in Tom Pinch’s eyes to be 
sure, when the substantial Pecksniff of his heart melted away into an 
idle dream ! He possessed the same faith in the wonderful shops, 
the same intensified appreciation of the mystery and wickedness of the 
place ) made the same exalted estimate of its wealth, population and 
resources ; and yet it was not the old city nor anything like it. He 
walked into the market while they were getting breakfast ready for him 
at the Inn : and though it was the same market as of old, crowded by 
the same buyers and sellers ; brisk with the same business ; noisy with 
the same confusion of tongues and cluttering of fowls in coops; fair with 
the same display of rolls of butter, newly made, set forth in linen cloths of 
dazzling whiteness ; green with the same fresh show of dewy vegetables ; 
dainty with the same array in higglers’ baskets of small shaving-glasses, 
laces, braces, trouser-straps, and hardware; savoury with the same 
unstinted show of delicate pigs’ feet and pies made precious by the 
pork that once had walked upon them : still it was strangely changed 
to Tom. For in the centre of the market-place he missed a statue he 
had set up there, as in all other places of his personal resort; and it 
looked cold and bare without that ornament. 

The change lay no deeper than this, for Tom was far from being sage 
enough to know, that, having been disappointed in one man, it would 
have been a strictly rational and eminently wise proceeding to have 
revenged himself upon mankind in general, by mistrusting them one and 
all. Indeed this piece of justice, though it is upheld by the authority 
of divers profound poets and honorable men, bears a nearer resemblance 
to the justice of that good Vizier in the Thousand-and-one Nights, who 
issues orders for the destruction of all the Porters in Bagdad because 
one of that unfortunate fraternity is supposed to have misconducted 
himself, than to any logical, not to say Christian system of conduct, 
known to the world in later times. 

Tom had so long been used to steep the Pecksniff of his fancy in his 
tea, and spread him out upon his toast, and take him as a relish with 
his beer, that he made but a poor breakfast on the first morning after 
his expulsion. Nor clid he much improve his appetite for dinner by 
seriously considering his own affairs, and taking counsel thereon with 
his friend the organist’s assistant. 

The organist’s assistant gave it as his decided opinion that whatever 
Tom did, he must go to London ; for there was no place like it. Which 
may be true in the main, though hardly perhaps, in itself, a sufficient 
reason for Tom’s going there. 
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down-hill turnpike road ; he was all pace. A waggon couldn’t have 
moved slowly, with that guard and his key-bugle on the top of it. 

These were all foreshadowings of London, Tom thought, as he sat 
upon the box, and looked about him. Such a coachman, and such a 
guard, never could have existed between Salisbury and any other place. 
The coach was none of your steady-going, yokel coaches, but a swag¬ 
gering, rakish, dissipated, London coach; up all night, and lying by 
all day, and leading a devil of a life. It cared no more for Salisbury 
than if it had been a hamlet. It rattled noisily through the best streets, 
defied the Cathedral, took the worst corners sharpest, went cutting in 
everywhere, making everything get out of its way ; and spun along the 
open country-road, blowing a lively defiance out of its key-bugle, as its 
last glad parting legacy. 

It was a charming evening. Mild and bright. And even with the 
■weight upon his mind which arose out of the immensity and uncertainty 
of London, Tom could not resist the captivating sense of rapid motion 
through the pleasant air. The four grays skimmed along, as if they 
liked it quite as well as Tom did ; the bugle was in as high spirits as 
the grays; the coachman chimed in sometimes with his voice ; the 
wheels hummed cheerfully in unison; the brass-work on the harness 
was an orchestra of little bells ; and thus, as they went clinking, jingling, 
rattling, smoothly on, the whole concern, from the buckles of the leaders’ 
coupling-reins, to the handle of the hind boot, was one great instrument 
of music. 

Yoho, past hedges, gates, and trees ; past cottages and barns, and 
people going home from work. Yoho, past donkey-chaises, drawn aside 
into the ditch, and empty carts with rampant horses, whipped up at a 
bound upon the little watercourse, and held by struggling carters close 
to the five-barred gate, until the coach had passed the narrow turning in 
the road. Yoho, by churches dropped down by themselves in quiet 
nooks, with rustic burial-grounds about them, where the graves are 
green, and daisies sleep—for it is evening—on the bosoms of the dead. 
Yoho, past streams, in which the-cattle cool their feet, and where the 
rushes grow; past paddock-fences, farms, and rick-yards ; past last 
year’s stacks, cut, slice by slice, away, and showing, in the waning light, 
like ruined gables, old and brown. Yoho, down the pebbly dip, and 
through the merry water-splash, and up at a canter to the level road 
again. Yoho ! Yoho ! 

Was the box there, when they came up to the old finger-post 1 ? The 
box ! Was Mrs. Lupin herself? Had she turned out magnificently as 
a hostess should, in her own chaise-cart, and was she sitting in a mahogany 
chair, driving her own horse Dragon (who ought to have been called 
Dumpling), and looking lovely 1 Did the stage-coach pull up beside 
her, shaving her very wheel, and even while the guard helped her man 
up with the trunk, did he send the glad echoes of his bugle careering 
down the chimneys of the distant Pecksniff, as if the coach expressed its 
exultation in the rescue of Tom Pinch ? 

“ This is kind indeed ! ” said Tom, bending down to shake hands with 
her. “ I didn’t mean to give you this trouble.” 

E E 2 
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« Trouble Mr. Pinch ! ” cried the hostess of the Dragon. _ 

«Well 1 It’s a pleasure to you, I know,” said Torn, scpieezing er 

hand heartily. “ Is there any news 1 

The hostess shook her head. , , 

“ Say you saw me,” said Tom, “and that I was very hold and cheer¬ 
ful, and not a bit down-hearted; and that I entreated her 
same for all is certain to come right at last. Good bye . . 

« You ’ll write when you get settled, Mr. Pinch ? said Mrs. Lupin. 

« When I get settled l ” cried Tom, with an inwhintary opening 
his eves “ Oh, yes, I ’ll write when I get settled. Perhaps I had better 
write before, because I may find that it takes a little time to settle 
mvself • not having too much money, and having only one friend. 

S give your love to the friend, by the way. You were always 

great with Mr. Westlock, you know. Good bye ! 

« Good bye 1 ” said Mrs. Lupin, hastily producing a basket with a long 

bottle sticking out of it. “ Take this. Good bye !' 

“ Do you want me to carry it to London for you! cried lorn. 

She was already turning the chaise-cart round. p i 

“ No, no,” said Mrs. Lupin. “ It’s only a little something 
ment on the road. Sit fast, Jack. Drive on, sir All right ! Good bye 
She was a quarter of a mile off, before Tom collected himself; and then 
Tip was wavinff Ins hcind lustily y and so ^\as slio* . . 

« And that’s the last of the old finger-post,” thought Tom > st ^ in ^| 
his eyes, “ where I have so often stood, to see this very coach go by and 
where I have parted with so many companions ! I used to compare this 
coach to some great monster that appeared at certain times to bear my 
friends away into the world. And now it s bearing me away, to seek 
mv fortune, Heaven knows where and how ! , . i 

B made Tom melancholy to picture himself walking up the lane^and 
back to Pecksniff’s as of old ; and being melancholy, he looked down¬ 
wards at the basket on his knee, which he had for the moment 1orgotten. 

“She is the kindest and most considerate creature in the uoild, 
thought Tom. “Now I know that she particularly told that man of 
hers" not to look at me, on purpose to prevent my throwing hi 
shilling > I had it ready for him all the time, and he never once looked 
towards me ; whereas that man naturally (for I know him very u dl), 
would have done nothing but grin and stare. Upon my word, the kind¬ 
ness of people perfectly melts me. i «p> p _ 

Here he caught the coachmans eye.. The. coachman wink . 
markable fine woman for her time of life,” said the coachman. 

« T cmite aoree with you,” returned Tom. bo she is. 

« Liner than many a young one, I mean to say,” observed the coach¬ 
man. “Eh?” 

“ Than many a young one,’ Tom assented. 

« I don’t care for ’em myself when they’re too young, remarked 
%Ms C wrs a a matter of taste, which Tom did not feel himself called 
^^“Vou’ll seldom find ’em possessing correct opinions about refresh- 
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ment, for instance, when they’re too young, you know,” said the 
coachman : “ a woman must have arrived at maturity, before her mind’s 
equal to coming provided with a basket like that.” 

“ Perhaps you would like to know what it contains V said Tom, 
smiling. 

As the coachman only laughed, and as Tom was curious himself, he 
unpacked it, and put the articles, one by one, upon the footboard. A 
cold roast fowl, a packet of ham in slices, a crusty loaf, a piece of cheese, 
a paper of biscuits, half a dozen apples, a knife, some butter, a screw of 
salt, and a bottle of old sherry. There was a letter besides, which Tom 
put in his pocket. 

The coachman was so earnest in his approval of Mrs. Lupin’s provi¬ 
dent habits, and congratulated Tom so warmly on his good fortune, 
that Tom felt it necessary, for the lady’s sake, to explain that the 
basket was a strictly Platonic basket, and had merely been presented to 
him in the way of friendship. When he had made the statement with 
perfect gravity ; for he felt it incumbent on him to disabuse the mind of 
this lax rover of any incorrect impressions on the subject; he signified 
that he would be happy to share the gifts with him, and proposed that 
they should attack the basket in a spirit of good fellowship at any time 
in the course of the night which the coachman’s experience and know¬ 
ledge of the road might suggest, as being best adapted to the purpose. 
From this time they chatted so pleasantly together, that although Tom 
knew infinitely more of unicorns than horses, the coachman informed his 
friend the guard, at the end of the next stage, “ that rum as the box- 
seat looked, he was as good a one to go, in point of conversation, as ever 
he’d wish to sit by.” 

Yoho, among the gathering shades ; making of no account the deep 
reflections of the trees, but scampering on through light and darkness, 
all the same, as if the light of London fifty miles away, were quite 
enough to travel by, and some to spare. Yoho, beside the village-green, 
where cricket-players linger yet, and every little indentation made in 
the fresh grass by bat or wicket, ball or player’s foot, sheds out its per¬ 
fume on the night. Away with four fresh horses from the Bald-faced 
Stag, where topers congregate about the door admiring ; and the last 
team with traces hanging loose, go roaming off towards the pond, 
until observed and shouted after by a dozen throats, while volunteering 
boys pursue them. Now with a clattering of hoofs and striking out of 
fiery sparks, across the old stone bridge, and down again into the 
shadowy road, and through the open gate, and far away, away, into the 
wold. Yoho! 

Yoho, behind there, stop that bugle for a moment! Come creep¬ 
ing over to the front, along the coach-roof, guard, and make one at 
this basket! Not that we slacken in our pace the while, not we : we 
rather put the bits of blood upon their mettle, for the greater glory of 
the snack. Ah ! It is long since this bottle of old wine was brought 
into contact with the mellow breath of night, you may depend, and rare 
good stuff it is to wet a bugler’s whistle with. Only try it. Don’t 
be afraid of turning up your finger, Bill, another pull! Now, take 
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your breath, and try the bugle, Bill. There’s music ! There’s a tone ! 
“ Over the hills and far away,” indeed. Yoho ! The skittish mare is 
all alive to-night. Yoho ! Yoho ! 

See the bright moon ! High up before we h now it: making the 
earth reflect the objects on its breast like water. Hedges, trees, low 
cottages, church steeples, blighted stumps and flourishing young slips, 
have all grown vain upon the sudden, and mean to contemplate their 
own fair images till morning. The poplars yonder rustle, that their 
quivering leaves may see themselves upon the ground. Not so the 
oak ; trembling does not become him ; and he watches himself in his 
stout old burly stedfastness, without the motion of a twig. The moss- 
grown gate, ill-poised upon its creaking hinges, crippled and decayed, 
swings to and fro before its glass, like some fantastic dowager ; while 
our own ghostly likeness travels on, Yoho ! Yoho ! through ditch and 
brake, upon the ploughed land and the smooth, along the steep hill¬ 
side and steeper wall, as if it were a phantom-Hunter. 

Clouds too ! And a mist upon the Hollow ! Not a dull fog that hides 
it, but a light airy gauze-like mist, which in our eyes of modest admira¬ 
tion gives a new charm to the beauties it is spread before : as real 
gauze has done ere now, and would again, so please you, though we 
were the Pope. Yoho ! Why now we travel like the Moon herself. 
Hiding this minute in a grove of trees; next minute in a patch of 
vapour; emerging now upon our broad clear course; withdrawing now, 
but always dashing on, our journey is a counterpart of hers. Yoho ! A 
match against the Moon. Yoho, yoho ! 

The beauty of the night is hardly felt, when Day comes leaping up. 
Yoho ! Two stages, and the country roads are almost changed to a 
continuous street. Yoho, past market-gardens, rows of houses, villas, 
crescents, terraces, and squares ; past waggons, coaches, carts ; past 
early workmen, late stragglers, drunken men, and sober carriers o* 
loads; past brick and mortar in its every shape ; and in among the 
rattling pavements, where a j aunty-seat upon a coach is not so easy to 
preserve ! Yoho, down countless turnings, and through countless mazy 
ways, until an old Inn-yard is gained, and Tom Pinch, getting down, 
quite stunned and giddy, is in London ! 

“ Five minutes before the time, too 1” said the driver, as he received 
his fee of Tom. 

“Upon my word,” said Tom, “I should not have minded very much, 
if we had been five hours after it; for at this early hour I don’t know 
where to go, or what to do with myself.” 

“ Don’t they expect you then ?” inquired the driver. 

“ Who ?” said Tom. 

“ Why, them,” returned the driver. 

His mind was so clearly running on the assumption of Tom’s having 
come to town to see an extensive circle of anxious relations and friends, 
that it would have been pretty hard work to undeceive him. Tom did 
not try. He cheerfully evaded the subject, and going into the Inn fell 
fast asleep before a fire in one of the public rooms opening from the 
yard. When he awoke, the people in the house were all astir, so he 
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washed and dressed himself; to his great refreshment after the journey; 
and, it being by that time eight o’clock, went forth at once to see his 
old friend John. 

John Westlock lived in Furnival’s Inn, High Holborn, which was within 
a quarter of an hour’s walk of Tom’s starting point, but seemed a long 
way off, by reason of his going two or three miles out of the straight 
road to make a short cut. When at last he arrived outside John's door, 
two stories up, he stood faltering with his hand upon the knocker, and 
trembled from head to foot. For he was rendered very nervous by the 
thought of having to relate what had fallen out between himself and 
Pecksniff; and he had a misgiving that Jonn would exult fearfully in 
the disclosure. 

“ But it must be made,” thought Tom, “ sooner or later ; and I had 
better get it over.” 

Bat tat. 

“I am afraid that’s not a London knock,” thought Tom. “It 
didn’t sound bold. Perhaps that’s the reason why nobody answers the 
door.” 

It is quite certain that nobody came, and that Tom stood looking at the 
knocker : wondering whereabouts in the neighbourhood a certain gentle¬ 
man resided, who was roaring out to somebody “Come in !” with all his 


“ Bless my soul!” thought Tom at last. “ Perhaps he lives here, and 
is calling to me. I never thought of that. Can I open the door from 
the outside, I wonder. Yes, to be sure I can.” 

To be sure he could, by turning the handle : and to be sure when he 
did turn it, the same voice came rushing out, crying “ Why don’t you 
come in ? Come in, do you hear 1 What are you standing there for 1” 
quite violently. 

Tom stepped from the little passage into the room from which these 
sounds proceeded, and had barely caught a glimpse of a gentleman in a 
dressing-gown and slippers (with his boots beside him ready to put on), 
sitting at his breakfast with a newspaper in his hand, when the said 
gentleman, at the imminent hazard of oversetting his tea table, made a 
plunge at Tom, and hugged him. 

“ Why, Tom my boy !” cried the gentleman. “ Tom !” 

“ How glad I am to see you, Mr. Westlock !” said Tom Pinch, shak¬ 
ing both his hands, and trembling more than ever. “ How kind 
you are !” 

“ Mr. Westlock !” repeated John, « what do you mean by that, Pinch i 
You have not forgotten my Christian name, I suppose 1 ?” 

“ No John, no. I have not forgotten it,” said Thomas Pinch. “ Good 
gracious me, how kind you are !” 

“ I never saw such a fellow in all my life !” cried John. “ What do 
you mean by saying that over and over again 1 What did you expect 
me to be, I wonder ! Here, sit down Tom, and be a reasonable creature. 
How are you, my boy. I am delighted to see you ! 

“ And I am delighted to see you " said Tom. 

« It’s mutual of course,” returned John. “ It always was, I hope. 
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makes me blush to think that I should have felt a moment’s uneasiness 
as I came along. You can’t think what a weight is lifted off my 
mind,” said Tom, taking up his knife and fork again, and looking very 
cheerful. “ I shall punish the Boar’s Head dreadfully.” 

The host, thus reminded of his duties, instantly betook himself to 
piling up all kinds of irreconcilable and contradictory viands in Tom’s 
plate, and a very capital breakfast Tom made, and very much the better 
for it, Tom felt. 

“ That’s all right,” said John, after contemplating his visitor’s pro¬ 
ceedings, with infinite satisfaction. “ Now, about our plans. You are 
going to stay with me, of course. Where’s your box ? ” 

“ It’s at the Inn,” said Tom. “ I did’nt intend- 

“Never mind what you didn’t intend,” John Westlock interposed. 
“What you did intend is more to the purpose. You intended, in 
coming here, to ask my advice, did you not Tom ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And to take it when I gave it to you'?” 

“Yes,” rejoined Tom, smiling, “if it were good advice, which, being 
yours, I have no doubt it will be.” 

“ Very well. Then don’t be an obstinate old humbug in the outset, 
Tom, or I shall shut up shop and dispense none of that invaluable 
commodity. You are on a visit to me. I wish I had an organ for you, 
Tom ! ” 

“ So do the gentlemen down stairs, and the gentlemen overhead, I 
have no doubt,” was Tom’s reply. 

“ Let me see. In the first place, you will wish to see your sister this 
morning,” pursued his friend, “ and of course yo.u will like to go there 
alone. I ’ll walk part of the way with you; and see about a little 
business of my own, and meet you here again in the afternoon. Put 
that in your pocket, Tom. It’s only the key of the door. If you come 
home first, you ’ll want it.” 

“ Really,” said Tom, “ quartering one’s self upon a friend in this 
way —” 

“ Why, there are two keys,” interposed John Westlock. “ I can’t open 
the door with them both at once, can I ? What a ridiculous fellow you 
are, Tom ! Nothing particular you’d like for dinner, is there 1 ” 

“Oh dear no,” said Tom. 

“Very well, then you may as well leave it to me. Have a glass of 
cherry brandy, Tom 1 ” 

“Not a drop ! What remarkable chambers these are ! ” said Pinch, 
“ there’s everything in ’em ! ” 

“ Bless your soul, Tom, nothing but a few little bachelor contrivances 1 
the sort of improptu arrangements that might have suggested themselves 
to Philip Quarll or Robinson Crusoe : that’s all. What do you say ? 
Shall we walk 1 ” 

“ By all means,” cried Tom. “ As soon as you like.” 

Accordingly, John Westlock took the French rolls out of his boots, 
and put his boots on, and dressed himself: giving Tom the paper to 
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read in the meanwhile. When he returned, equipped for walking, he 
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“ I don’t know, I’m sure,” rejoined the porter. 

« Do you think you could have the goodness to ascertain h ” said Tom. 
He had quite a delicacy in offering the suggestion, for the possibility of 
such a step did not appear to present itself to the porter’s mind at all. 

The fact was that the porter in answering the gate-bell had, according 
to usage, rung the house-bell (for it is as well to do these things in the 
Baronial style while you are about it), and that there the functions of 
his office had ceased. Being hired to open and shut the gate, and not 
to explain himself to strangers, he left this little incident to he deve¬ 
loped by the footman with the tags, who, at this juncture, called out 
from the door steps : 

“ Hollo, there ! wot are you up to ! This way, young man ! ” 

“ Oh ! ” said Tom, hurrying towards him. “ I did’nt observe that 
there was anybody else. Pray is Miss Pinch at home ? ” 

<£ She’s in” replied the footman. As much as to say to Tom : ‘ But 
if you think she has anything to do with the proprietorship of this 
place, you had better abandon that idea.’ 

“ I wish to see her if you please,” said Tom. 

The footman being a lively young man, happened to have his atten¬ 
tion caught at that moment by the flight of a pigeon, in which he took 
so warm an interest, that his gaze was rivetted on the bird until it was 
quite out of sight. He then invited Tom to come in, and showed him 
into a parlour. 

“ Hany neem ]” said the young man, pausing languidly at the 
door. 

It was a good thought: because without providing the stranger, in case 
he should happen to be of a warm temper, with a sufficient excuse for 
knocking him down, it implied this young man’s estimate of his quality, 
and relieved his breast of the oppressive burden of rating him in secret 
as a nameless and obscure individual. 

“ Say her brother, if you please,” said Tom. 

“ Mother 1 ” drawled the footman. 

“ Brother,” repeated Tom, slightly raising his voice. “ And if you 
will say, in the first instance, a gentleman, and then say her brother, I 
shall be obliged to you, as she does not expect me, or know I am in 
London, and I do not wish to startle her.” 

The young man’s interest in Tom’s observations had ceased long 
before this time, but he kindly waited until now j when shutting the 
door, he withdrew. 

“ Dear me ! ” said Tom. “ This is very disrespectful and uncivil 
behaviour. I hope these are new servants here, and that Buth is very 
differently treated.” 

His cogitations were interrupted by the sound of voices in the 
adjoining room. They seemed to be engaged in high dispute, or in 
indignant reprimand of some offender ; and gathering strength occa¬ 
sionally, broke out into a perfect whirlwind. It was in one of these 
gusts, as it appeared to Tom, that the footman announced him j for an 
abrupt and unnatural calm took place, and then a dead silence. He 
was standing before the window, wondering what domestic quarrel might 
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have caused these sounds, and hoping Ruth had nothing to do with it, 
when the door opened, and his sister ran into his arms. 

“ Why, bless my soul ! ” said Tom, looking at her with great pride, 
when they had tenderly embraced each other, “ how altered you are, 
Ruth ! I should scarcely have known you, my love, if I had seen you 
anywhere else, I declare ! You are so improved,” said Tom, with inex¬ 
pressible delight : “ you are so womanly ■ you are so—positively, you 
know, you are so handsome ! ” 

“ If you think so, Tom—” 

“ Oh, but everybody must think so, you know,” said Tom, gently 
smoothing down her hair. “ It’s matter of fact; not opinion. But 
what’s the matter T' said Tom, look at her more intently, “ how flushed 
you are ! and you have been crying.” 

“No, I have not, Tom.” 

“ Nonsense,” said her brother stoutly. “ That’s a story. Don’t tell 
me ! I know better. What is it, dear 1 I’m not with Mr. Pecksniff 
now ; I am going to try and settle myself in London; and if you are 
not happy here (as I very much fear you are not, for I begin to think 
you have been deceiving me with the kindest and most affectionate 
intention) you shall not remain here.” 

Oh ! Tom’s blood was rising; mind that. Perhaps the Boar’s Head 
had something to do with it, but certainly the footman had. So had 
the sight of his pretty sister—a great deal to do with it. Tom could 
bear a good deal himself, but he was proud of her, and pride is a 
sensitive thing. He began to think, “ there are more Pecksniff’s than 
one, perhaps,” and by all the pins and needles that run up and down 
in angry veins, Tom was in a most unusual tingle all at once. 

“We will talk about it, Tom,” said Ruth, giving him another kiss to 
pacify him. “ I am afraid I cannot stay here.” 

«Cannot! ” replied Tom. “ Why then, you shall not, my love. 
Heyday ! You are not an object of charity ! Upon my word ! ” 

Tom was stopped in these exclamations by the footman, who brought 
a message from his master, importing that he wished to speak with him 
before he went, and with Miss Pinch also. 

« Show the way,” said Tom. “ I’ll wait upon him at once.” 

Accordingly they entered the adjoining room from which the noise of 
altercation had proceeded ; and there they found a middle-aged gentle¬ 
man, with a pompous voice and manner, and a middle-aged lady, with 
what may be termed an exciseable face, or one in which starch and 
vinegar were decidedly employed. There was likewise present that 
eldest pupil of Miss Pinch, whom Mrs. Todgers, on a previous occasion, 
had called a syrup, and who was now weeping and sobbing spitefully. 

“ My brother, sir,” said Ruth Pinch, timidly presenting Tom. 

“ Oh !” cried the gentleman, surveying Tom attentively. “ You really 
are Miss Pinch’s brother, I presume 1 You will excuse my asking. I 
don’t observe any resemblance.” 

, “ Miss Pinch has a brother, I know,” observed the lady. 

“ Miss Pinch is always talking about her brother, when she ought to 
be engaged upon my education,” sobbed the pupil. 
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“ Sophia ! Hold your tongue ! ” observed the gentleman. “ Sit down, 
if you please,” addressing Tom. 

Tom sat down, looking from one face to another, in mute surprise. 

“Remain here, if you please, Miss Pinch,” pursued the gentleman, 
looking slightly over his shoulder. 

Tom interrupted him here, by rising to place a chair for his sister. 
Having done which, he sat down again. 

“ I am glad you chance to have called to see your sister to-day, sir,” 
resumed the brass and copper founder. “ For although I do not approve, 
as a principle, of any young person engaged in my family, in the capacity 
of a governess, receiving visitors, it happens in this case to be well-timed. 
I am sorry to inform you that we are not at all satisfied with your sister.” 

“We are very much <f/ssatisfied with her,” observed the lady. 

“ I’d never say another lesson to Miss Pinch if I was to be beat to 
death for it! ” sobbed the pupil. 

“ Sophia ! ” cried her father. “ Hold your tongue ! ” 

“ Will you allow me to inquire what your ground of dissatisfaction is ?” 
asked Tom. 

“ Yes,” said the gentleman, “ I will. I don’t recognise it as a right; 
but I will. Your sister has not the slightest innate power of command¬ 
ing respect. It has been a constant source of difference between us. 
Although she has been in this family for some time, and although the 
young lady who is now present, has almost, as it were, grown up under 
her tuition, that young lady has no respect for her. Miss Pinch has 
been perfectly unable to command my daughter’s respect, or to win my 
daughter’s confidence. Now,” said the gentleman, allowing the palm of 
his hand to fall gravely down upon the table : “ I maintain that there is 
something radically wrong in that! You, as her brother, may be 
disposed to deny it—” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said Tom. “I am not at all disposed to 
deny it. I am sure that there is something radically wrong : radically 
monstrous : in that.” 

“ Good Heavens ! ” cried the gentleman, looking round the room with 
dignity, “ what do I find to be the case ! what results obtrude them¬ 
selves upon me as flowing from this weakness of character on the part of 
Miss Pinch ! What are my feelings as a father, when, after my desire 
(repeatedly expressed to Miss Pinch, as I think she will not venture 
to deny) that my daughter should be choice in her expressions, genteel 
in her deportment, as becomes her station in life, and politely distant to 
her inferiors in society, I find her, only this very morning, addressing 
Miss Pinch herself, as a beggar ! ” 

“ A beggarly thing,” observed the lady, in correction. 

“ Which is worse,” said the gentleman, triumphantly ; “ which is 
worse. A beggarly thing! A low, coarse, despicable expression ! ” 

“ Most despicable,” cried Tom. “ I am glad to find that there is a 
just appreciation of it here.” 

“ So just, sir,” said the gentleman, lowering his voice to be the more 
impressive. “ So just, that, but for my knowing Miss Pinch to be an 
unprotected young person, an orphan, and without friends, I would, as 
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I assured Miss Pinch, upon my veracity and personal character, a few 
minutes ago, I would have severed the connection between us at that 
moment and from that time.” 

‘‘Bless my soul, sir!” cried Tom, rising from his seat; for he was 
now unable to contain himself any longer ; “ don’t allow such considera¬ 
tions as those to influence you, pray. They don’t exist, sir. She is 
not unprotected. She is ready to depart this instant. Ruth, my dear, 
get your bonnet on ! ” 

“ Oh, a pretty family! ” cried the lady. “ Oh, he’s her brother ! 
There’s no doubt about that! ” 

“ As little doubt, madam,” said Tom, “ as that the young lady yonder 
is the child of your teaching, and not my sister’s. Ruth, my dear, get 
your bonnet on ! ” 

“ When you say, young man,” interposed the brass-and-copper founder, 
haughtily, “ with that impertinence which is natural to you, and which 
I therefore do not condescend to notice further, that the young lady, my 
eldest daughter, has been educated by any one but Miss Pinch, you—I 
needn’t proceed. You comprehend me fully. I have no doubt you 
are used to it.” 

“ Sir ! ” cried Tom, after regarding him in silence for some little 
time. “ If you do not understand what I mean, I will tell you. If 
you do understand what I mean, I beg you not to repeat that mode of 
expressing yourself in answer to it. My meaning is, that no man can 
expect his children to respect what he degrades.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha ! ” laughed the gentleman. “ Cant! cant! The common 
cant!” 

“ The common story, sir! ” said Tom ; “ the story of a common mind. 
Your governess cannot win the confidence and respect of your children, 
forsooth ! Let her begin by winning yours, and see what happens then.” 

“ Miss Pinch is getting her bonnet on, I trust, my dear ? ” said the 
gentleman. 

“ I trust she is,” said Tom, forestalling the reply. “ I have no doubt 
she is. In the meantime, I address myself to you, sir. You made your 
statement to me, sir; you required to see me for that purpose ; and I 
have a right to answer it. I am not loud or turbulent,” said Tom, 
which was quite true, “ though I can scarcely say as much for you, in 
your manner of addressing yourself to me. And I wish, on my sister’s 
behalf, to state the simple truth.” 

“ You may state anything you like, young man,” returned the gentle¬ 
man, affecting to yawn. “ My dear ! Miss Pinch’s money.” 

“ When you tell me,” resumed Tom, who was not the less indignant 
for keeping himself quiet, “ that my sister has no innate power of com¬ 
manding the respect of your children, I must tell you it is not so ; and 
that she has. She is as well bred, as well taught, as well qualified by 
nature to command respect, as any hirer of a governess you know. But 
when you place her at a disadvantage in reference to every servant in 
your house, how can you suppose, if you have the gift of common sense, 
that she is not in a tenfold worse position in reference to your 
daughters V' 
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“ Pretty well ! Upon my word,” exclaimed the gentleman, “ this is 
pretty well!” 

“ It is. very ill, sir,” said Tom. “ It is very bad and mean, and wrong 
and cruel. Respect! I believe young people are quick enough to observe 
and imitate ; and why or how should they respect whom no one else 
respects, and everybody slights ? And very partial they must grow : 
oh, very partial: to their studies, when they see to what a pass profi¬ 
ciency in those same tasks has bi’ought their governess ! Respect! Put 
anything the most deserving of respect before your daughters in the 
light in which you place her, and you will bring it down as low, no 
matter what it is ! ” 

“You speak with extreme impertinence, young man,” observed the 
gentleman. 

“ I speak without passion, but with extreme indignation and contempt 
for such a course of treatment, and for all who practise it,” said Tom. 
“ Why, how can you, as an honest gentleman, profess displeasure or sur¬ 
prise, at your daughter telling my sister she is something beggarly and 
humble, when you arc for ever telling her the same thing yourself in 
fifty plain, out-speaking ways, though not in words ; and when your very 
porter and footman make the same delicate announcment to all comers 1 
As to your suspicion and distrust of her: even of her word : if she is 
not above their reach, you have no right to employ her.” 

“ No right! ” cried the brass-and-copper founder. 

“ Distinctly not,” Tom answered. “ If you imagine that the payment 
of an annual sum of money gives it to you, you immensely exaggerate 
its power and value. Your money is the least part of your bargain in 
such a case. You may be punctual in that to half a second on the clock, 
and yet be Bankrupt. I have nothing more to say,” said Tom, much 
flushed and flustered, now that it was over, “ except to crave permission 
to stand in your garden until my sister is ready.” 

Not waiting to obtain it, Tom walked out. 

Before he had well begun to cool, his sister joined him. She was 
crying; and Tom could not bear that any one about the house should 
see her doing that. 

“ They will think you are sorry to go,” said Tom. “ You are not 
sorry to go V 

“ No, Tom, no. I have been anxious to go for a very long time.” 

“ Very well, then ! Don’t cry !” said Tom. 

“ I am so sorry for you , dear,” sobbed Tom’s sister. 

“ But you ought to be glad on my account,” said Tom. “ I shall be 
twice as happy with you for a companion. Hold up your head. There ! 
Now we go out as we ought. Not blustering, you know, but firm and 
confident in ourselves.” 

The idea of Tom and his sister blustering, under any circumstances, 
was a splendid absurdity. But Tom was very far from feeling it to be 
so, in his excitement; and passed out at the gate with such severe 
determination written in his face that the porter hardly knew him again. 

It was not until they had walked some short distance, and Tom found 
himselt getting cooler and more collected, that he was quite restored to 
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himself by an inquiry from his sister, who said in her pleasant little 
voice : 

“ Where are we going, Tom 1” 

“ Dear me !” said Tom, stopping, “ I don’t know.” 

“Don’t you—don’t you live anywhere, dear!” asked Tom’s sister, 
looking wistfully in his face. 

“ No,” said Tom. “ Not at present. Not exactly. I only arrived 
this morning. We must have some lodgings.” 

He didn’t tell her that he had been going to stay with his friend 
John, and could on no account think of billeting two inmates upon him, 
of whom one was a young lady ; for he knew that would make her un¬ 
comfortable, and would cause her to regard herself as being an incon¬ 
venience to him. Neither did he like to leave her anywhere while he 
called on John and told him of this change in his arrangements ; for 
he was delicate of seeming to encroach upon the generous and hospitable 
nature of his friend. Therefore he said again, “We must have some 
lodgings, of course and said it as stoutly as if he had been a perfect 
Directory and Guide-Book to all the lodgings in London. 

“ Where shall we go and look for ’em 1” said Tom, “ Vv hat do you 
think ?” 

Tom’s sister was not much wiser on such a topic than he w r as. So she 
squeezed her little purse into his coat-pocket, and folding the little hand 
with which she did so on the other little hand with w r hich she clasped 
his arm, said nothing. 

“ It ought to be a cheap neighbourhood,” said Tom, “ and not too far 
from London. Let me see. Should you think Islington a good place 

“ I should think it was an excellent place, Tom.” 

“ It used to be called Merry Islington, once upon a time,” said Tom. 
Perhaps it’s merry now ; if so, it’s all the better. Eh T 

“ If it’s not too dear,” said Tom’s sister. 

“Of course, if it’s not too dear,” assented Tom. “Well, where is 
Islington ] We can’t do better than go there, I should think. Let’s go !” 

Tom’s sister would have gone anywhere with him \ so they walked 
off, arm in arm, as comfortably as possible. Finding presently that 
Islington was not in that neighbourhood, Tom made inquiries respecting 
a public conveyance thither : which they soon obtained. As they rode 
along, they were very full of conversation indeed, Tom relating what had 
happened to him, and Tom’s sister relating what had happened to her, 
and both finding a great deal more to say than time to say it in : for 
they had only just begun to talk, in comparison with what they had to 
tell each other, when they reached their journey’s end. 

“ Now,” said Tom, “ we must first look out for some very unpretending 
streets, and then look out for bills in the windows.” 

So they walked off again, quite as happily as if they had just stepped 
out of a snug little house of their own, to look for lodgings on account of 
somebody else. Tom’s simplicity w r as unabated, Heaven knows; but 
now that he had somebody to rely upon him, he was stimulated to 
rely a little more upon himself, and was, in his own opinion, quite a 
desperate fellow. 
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After roaming up and down for hours, looking at some scores of 
lodgings, they began to find it rather fatiguing, especially as they saw 
none which were at all adapted to their purpose. At length, however, 
in a singular little old-fashioned house, up a blind street, they discovered 
two small bed-rooms and a triangular parlour, which promised to suit 
them well enough. Their desiring to take possession immediately was 
a suspicious circumstance, but even this was surmounted by the pay¬ 
ment of their first week’s rent, and a reference to John Westlock, 
Esquire, Furnival’s Inn, High Holborn. 

Ah ! It was a goodly sight, when this important point was settled, to 
behold Tom and his sister trotting round to the baker's, and the butcher’s, 
and the grocer’s, with a kind of dreadful delight in the unaccustomed 
cares of housekeeping ; taking secret counsel together as they gave their 
small orders, and distracted by the least suggestion on the part of the 
shopkeeper ! When they got back to the triangular parlour, and Tom’s 
sister, bustling to and fro, busy about a thousand pleasant nothings, 
stopped every now and then to give old Tom a kiss, or smile upon him ; 
Tom rubbed his hands, as if all Islington were his. 

It was late in the afternoon now, though, and high time for Tom to 
keep his appointment. So, after agreeing with his sister that in con¬ 
sideration of not having dined, they would venture on the extravagance 
of chops for supper at nine, he walked out again to narrate these 
marvellous occurrences to John. 

“ I am quite a family man all at once,” thought Tom. “ If I can only 
get something to do, how comfortable Ruth and I may be ! Ah, that if! 
But it’s of no use to despond. I can but do that when I have tried 
everything and failed ; and even then it won’t serve me much. Upon 
my word,” thought Tom, quickening his pace, “ I don’t know what J ohn 
will think has become of me. He ’ll begin to be afraid I have strayed 
into one of those streets where the countrymen are murdered ; and that 
I have been made meat pies of, or some horrible thing.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

TOM PINCH, GOING ASTRAY, PINDS THAT HE IS NOT THE ONLY PERSON 
IN THAT PREDICAMENT. HE RETALIATES UPON A FALLEN FOE. 

Tom’s evil genius did not lead him into the dens of any of those 
preparers of cannibalic pastry, who are represented in many standard 
country legends, as doing a lively retail business in the Metropolis; nor 
did it mark him out as the prey of ring-droppers, pea and thimble- 
riggers, duffers, touters, or any of those bloodless sharpers, who are, per¬ 
haps, a little better known to the Police. He fell into conversation with 
no gentleman, who took him into a public-house, where there happened 
to be another gentleman, who swore he had more money than any gen¬ 
tleman, and very soon proved he had more money than one gentleman, 
by taking his away from him : neither did he fall into any other of the 
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numerous man-traps which are set up, without notice, in the public 
grounds of this city. But he lost his way. He very soon did that; 
and in trying to find it again, he lost it more and more. 

Now Tom, in his guileless distrust of London, thought himself very 
knowing in coming to the determination that he would not ask to be 
directed to Furnival’s Inn, if he could help it; unless, indeed, he should 
happen to find himself near the Mint, or the Bank of England ; in which 
case, he would step in, and ask a civil question or two, confiding in the 
perfect respectability of the concern. So on he went, looking up all the 
streets he came near, and going up half of them ; and thus, by dint of 
not being true to Goswell Street, and filing off into Aldermanbury, and 
bewildering himself in Barbican, and being constant to the wrong point 
of the compass in London Wall, and then getting himself crosswise into 
Thames Street, by an instinct that would have been marvellous if he 
had had the least desire or reason to go there, he found himself, at last, 
hard by the Monument. 

The Man in the Monument was quite as mysterious a being to Tom 
as the Man in the Moon. It immediately occurred to him that the 
lonely creature who held himself aloof from all mankind in that pillar, 
like some old hermit, was the very man of whom to ask his way. 
Cold, he might be ; little sympathy he had, perhaps, with human 
passion—the column seemed too tall for that ; but if Truth didn’t live 
in the base of the Monument, notwithstanding Pope’s couplet about 
the outside of it, where in London (Tom thought) was she likely to 
be found ! 

Coming close below the pillar, it was a great encouragement to Tom 
to find that the Man in the Monument had simple tastes ; that stony and 
artificial as his residence was, he still preserved some rustic recollec¬ 
tions ; that he liked plants, hung up bird-cages, was not wholly cut off 
from fresh groundsel, and kept young trees in tubs. The Man in the 
Monument, himself, was sitting outside the door—his own door: the 
Monument-door : what a grand idea !—and was actually yawning, as if 
there were no Monument to stop his mouth, and give him a perpetual 
interest in his own existence. 

Tom was advancing towards this remarkable creature, to inquire the 
way to Furnival’s Inn, when two people came to see the Monument. 
They were a gentleman and a lady; and the gentleman said, “ How 
much a-piece 1 ” 

The Man in the Monument replied, “ A Tanner.” 

It seemed a low expression, compared with the Monument. 

The gentleman put a shilling into his hand, and the Man in the 
Monument opened a dark little door. When the gentleman and lady had 
passed out of view, he shut it again, and came slowly back to his chair. 

He sat down and laughed. 

“ They don’t know what a many steps there is ! ” he said. It’s worth 
twice the money to stop here. Oh, my eye ! ” 

The Man in the Monument was a Cynic ; a worldly man ! Tom 
couldn’t ask his way of him. He was prepared to put no confidence in 
anything he said. 
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“ My Gracious ! ” cried a well-known voice behind Mr. Pinch. “ Why, 
to be sure it is ! ” 

At the same time he was poked in the back by a parasol. Turning 
round to inquire into this salute, he beheld the eldest daughter of his 
late patron. 

“ Miss Pecksniff ! ” said Tom. 

« Why, my goodness, Mr. Pinch ! ” cried Cherry. “ What are you 
doing here 1 ” 

“ I have rather wandered from my way,” said Tom. “ I—” 

“ I hope you have run away,” said Charity. “It would be quite 
spirited and proper if you had, when my Papa so far forgets himself. 

«I have left him,” returned Tom. “ But it was perfectly understood 
on both sides. It was not done clandestinely.” 

“ Is he married 1” asked Cherry, with a spasmodic shake of her chin. 

“ No, not yet,” said Tom, colouring : “ to tell you the truth, I 
don’t think he is likely to be, if—if Miss Graham is the object of his 
passion.” 

“ Tcha, Mr. Pinch ! ” cried Charity, with sharp impatience, “ you ’re 
very easily deceived. You don’t know the arts of which such a creature 
is capable. Oh ! it’s a wicked world.” 

“ You are not married ? ” Tom hinted, to divert the conversation. . 

“ No_no ! ” said Cherry, tracing out one particular paving stone in 

Monument Yard with the end of her parasol. “ I—but really it’s quite 
impossible to explain. Won’t you walk in ?” 

“ You live here, then?” said Tom. 

“ Yes, returned Miss Pecksniff, pointing with her parasol to Todgers’s: 
“I reside with this lady, at present .” 

The great stress on the two last words suggested to Tom that he was 
expected to say something in reference to them. So he said : 

“ Only at present! Are you going home again, soon ?” 

“No, Mr. Pinch,” returned Charity. “No, thank you. No! A 
mother-in-law who is younger than—I mean to say, who is as nearly as 
possible about the same age as one’s self, would not quite suit my spirit. 
Not quite !” said Cherry, with a spiteful shiver. 

“ I thought from your saying at present”—Tom observed. 

“ Really upon my word ! I had no idea you would press me so very 
closely on the subject, Mr. Pinch,” said Charity, blushing, “ or I should 
not have been so foolish as to allude to—Oh really!—won’t you walk in ? 

Tom mentioned, to excuse himself, that he had an appointment in 
Purnival’s Inn, and that coming from Islington he had taken a few 
wrong turnings, and arrived at the Monument instead. Miss Pecksniff 
simpered very much when he asked her if she knew the way to Furnival s 
Inn, and at length found courage to reply : 

“ A gentleman who is a friend of mine, or at least who is not exactly 
a friend so much as a sort of acquaintance—Oh, upon my word, I hardly 
know what I say, Mr. Pinch ; you must n’t suppose there is any engage¬ 
ment between us ; or at least if there is, that it is at all a settled thing 
as yet—is going to Furnival’s Inn immediately, I believe upon a little 
business, and I am sure he would be very glad to accompany you, so as 
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to prevent your going wrong again. You had better walk in. You will 
very likely find my sister Merry here,” she said, with a curious toss of 
her head, and anything but an agreeable smile. 

“ Then, I think, I ’ll endeavour to find my way alone,” said Tom ; 
“ for I fear she would not be very glad to see me. That unfortunate 
occurrence, in relation to which you and I had some amicable words 
together, in private, is not likely to have impressed her with any friendly 
feeling towards me. Though it really was not my fault.” 

“ She has never heard of that, you may depend,” said Cherry, gather¬ 
ing up the corners of her mouth, and nodding at Tom. “ I am far from 
sure that she would bear you any mighty ill will for it, if she had.” 

“ You don’t say so 1” cried Tom, who was really concerned by this 
insinuation. 

“ I say nothing,” said Charity. “ If I had not already known what 
shocking things treachery and deceit are in themselves, Mr. Pinch, I 
might perhaps have learnt it from the success they meet with—from the 
success they meet with.” Here she smiled as before. “But I don’t say 
anything. On the contrary, I should scorn it. You had better walk in! ” 

There was something hidden here, which piqued Tom’s interest and 
troubled his tender heart. When, in a moment’s irresolution he looked 
at Charity, he could not but observe a struggle in her face between a 
sense of triumph and a sense of shame ; nor could he but remark how, 
meeting even his eyes, which she cared so little for, she turned away her 
own, for all the splenetic defiance in her manner. 

An uneasy thought entered Tom’s head ; a shadowy misgiving that 
the altered relations between himself and Pecksniff, were somehow to 
involve an altered knowledge on his part of other people, and were to 
give him an insight into much of which he had had no previous 
suspicion. And yet he put no definite construction upon Charity’s 
proceedings. He certainly had no idea that as he had been the audience 
and spectator of her mortification, she grasped with eager delight at 
any opportunity of reproaching her sister with his presence in her far 
deeper misery; for he knew nothing of it, and only pictured that sister 
as the same giddy, careless, trivial creature she always had been, with 
the same slight estimation of himself which she had never been at the 
least pains to conceal. In short, he had merely a confused impression 
that Miss Pecksniff was not quite sisterly or kind; and being curious 
to set it right, accompanied her, as she desired. 

The house-door being opened, she went in before Tom, requesting 
him to follow her; and led the way to the parlour door. 

“ Oh, Merry ! ” she said, looking in, “ I am so glad you have not gone 
home. Who do you think I have met in the street, and brought to see 
you ! Mr. Pinch ! There. Now you are surprised, I am sure ! ” 

Not more surprised than Tom was, when he looked upon her. Not 
so much. Not half so much. 

“ Mr. Pinch has left Papa, my dear,” said Cherry, “ and his prospects 
are quite flourishing. I have promised that Augustus, who is going 
that way, shall escort him to the place he wants. Augustus, my child, 
where are you % ” 
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With which Miss Pecksniff screamed out of the parlour, calling on 
Augustus Moddle to appear ; and left Tom Pinch alone with her. 

If she had always been his kindest friend ; if she had treated him 
through all his servitude with such consideration as was never yet 
received by struggling man; if she had lightened every moment of 
those many years, and had ever spared and never wounded him ; hi3 
honest heart could not have swelled before her with a deeper pity, or a 
purer freedom from all base remembrance than it did then. 

“ My gracious me ! You are really the last person in the world I 
should have thought of seeing, I am sure ! ” 

Tom was sorry to hear her speaking in her old manner. He had 
not expected that. Yet he did not feel it a contradiction that he 
should be sorry to see her so unlike her old self, and sorry at the same 
time to hear her speaking in her old manner. The two things seemed 
quite natural. 

“ I wonder you find any gratification in coming to see me. I can’t 
think what put it in your head. I never had much in seeing you. 
There was no love lost between us, Mr. Pinch, at any time, I think.” 

Her bonnet lay beside her on the sofa, and she was very busy with 
the ribbons as she spoke. Much too busy to be conscious of the work 
her fingers did. 

“ We never quarrelled,” said Tom.—Tom was right in that, for one 
person can no more quarrel without an adversary, than one person can 
play at chess, or fight a duel. “ I hoped you would be glad to shake 
hands with an old friend. Don’t let us rake up byegones,” said Tom. 
“ If I ever offended you, forgive me.” 

She looked at him for a moment ; dropped her bonnet from her 
hands ; spread them before her altered face ; and burst into tears. 

“ Oh, Mr. Pinch ! ” she said, “ although I never used you well, I 
did believe your nature was forgiving. I did not think you could 
be cruel.” 

She spoke as little like her old self now, for certain, as Tom could 
possibly have wished. But she seemed to be appealing to him reproach¬ 
fully, and he did not understand her. 

“ I seldom shewed it—never—I know that. But I had that belief 
in you, that if I had been asked to name the person in the world least 
likely to retort upon me, I would have named you, confidently.” 

“ Would have named me ! ” Tom repeated. 

“ Yes,” she said with energy, “ and I have often thought so.” 

After a moment’s reflection, Tom sat himself upon a chair beside her. 

“ Do you believe,” said Tom, “ oh can you think, that what I said 
just now, I said with any but the true and plain intention which my 
words professed 1 I mean it, in the spirit and the letter. If I ever 
offended you, forgive me ; I may have done so, many times. You 
never injured or offended me. How, then, could I possibly retort, if 
even I were stern and bad enough to wish to do it! ” 

After a little while she thanked him, through her tears and sobs, and 
told him she had never been at once so sorry and so comforted, since she 
left home. Still she wept bitterly ; and it was the greater pain to 
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Tom to see her weeping, from her standing in especial need, just then, 
of sympathy and tenderness. 

“ Come, come ! ” said Tom, “ you used to be as cheerful as the day 
was long.” 

“ Ah ! used ! ” she cried, in such a tone as rent Tom’s heart. 

“ And will be again,” said Tom. 

“ No, never more. No, never, never more. If you should talk with 
old Mr. Chuzzlewit, at any time,” she added looking hurriedly into 
his face—“ I sometimes thought he liked you, but suppressed it—will 
you [promise me to tell him that you saw me here, and that I said I 
bore in mind the time we talked together in the churchyard ? ” 

Tom promised that he would. 

“ Many times since then, when I have wished I had been carried 
there before that day, I have recalled his words. I wish that he should 
know how true they were, although the least acknowledgment to that 
effect has never passed my lips, and never will.” 

Tom promised this, conditionally, too. He did not tell her how 
improbable it was that he and the old man would ever meet again, 
because he thought it might disturb her more. 

“ If he should ever know this, through your means, dear Mr. Pinch,” 
said Mercy, “ tell him that I sent the message, not for myself, but that 
he might be more forbearing, and more patient, and more trustful to 
some other person, in some other time of need. Tell him that if he 
could know how my heart trembled in the balance that day, and what 
a very little would have turned the scale, his own would bleed with 
pity for me.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Tom, “ I will.” 

“ When I appeared to him the most unworthy of his help, I was—I 
know I was, for I have often, often, thought about it since—the most 
inclined to yield to what he showed me. Oh ! If he had relented but a 
little more ; if he had thrown himself in my way for but one other quarter 
of an hour; if he had extended his compassion for a vain, unthink¬ 
ing miserable girl in but the least degree; he might, and I believe he 
would, have saved her ! Tell him that I don’t blame him, but am grate¬ 
ful for the effort that he made ; but ask him for the love of God, and 
youth, and in a merciful consideration for the struggle which an ill- 
advised and unawakened nature makes to hide the strength it thinks 
its weakness—ask him never never to forget this, when he deals with 
one again ! ” 

Although Tom did not hold the clue to her full meaning, he could 
guess it pretty nearly. Touched to the quick, he took her hand and 
said, or meant to say, some words of consolation. She felt and under¬ 
stood them, whether they were spoken or no. He was not quite certain 
afterwards but that she had tried to kneel down at his feet, and bless him. 

He found that he was not alone in the room when she had left it. 
Mrs. Todgers was there, shaking her head. Tom had never seen Mrs. 
Todgers, it is needless to say, but he had a perception of her being the 
lady of the house; and he saw some genuine compassion in her eyes, 
that won his good opinion. 
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« Ah, sir ! You are an old friend, I see,” said Mrs. Todgers. 

“ Yes,” said Tom. , 

“And yet,” quoth Mrs. Todgers, shutting the door softly, she 
hasn’t told you what her troubles are, I’m certain.” 

Tom was struck by these words, for they were quite true. “ Indeed,” 

he said, “ she has not.” 0 , 

“ And never would,” said Mrs. Todgers, “ if you saw her daily, bhe 
never makes the least complaint to me, or utters a single word of expla¬ 
nation or reproach. But I know,” said Mrs. Todgers, drawing in her 
breath, “ 1 know ! ” 

Tom nodded sorrowfully, “so do I. „ 

“ I fully believe,” said Mrs. Todgers, taking her pocket-handkerchief 
from the flat reticule, “ that nobody can tell one half of what that poor 
voun<? creature has to undergo. But though she comes here, constantly, 
to ease her poor full heart without his knowing it ; and saying, ‘Mrs. 
Todgers, I am very low to-day; I think that I shall soon be dead,’ sits 
crying in my room until the fit is past; I know no more from her. 
And,°I believe,” said Mrs. Todgers, putting back her handkerchief 
ao-ain, “ that she considers me a good friend too.” 

° Mrs. Todgers might have said her best friend. Commercial gentlemen 
and gravy had tried Mrs. Todgers’s temper ; the main chance—it was 
such a very small one in her case, that she might have been excused for 
lookin'? sharp after it, lest it should entirely vanish from her sight—had 
taken a firm hold on Mrs. Todgers’s attention. But in some odd nook 
of Mrs. Todgers’s breast, up a great many steps, and in a corner easy to 
be overlooked, there was a secret door, with ‘Woman’ written on the 
spring, which at a touch from Mercy’s hand had flown wide open, and 

admitted her for shelter. , 

When boarding-house accounts are balanced with all other ledgers, and 
the books of the B,ecording Angel are made up for ever, perhaps there 
may be seen an entry to tby credit, lean Mrs. Todgers, which shall 

make thee beautiful! , , 

She was growing beautiful so rapidly in Tom s eyes ; for he saw that 
she was poor, and that this good had sprung up in her from among the 
sordid strivings of her life ; that she might have been a very Venus in 
a minute more, if Miss Pecksniff had not entered with her friend. 

“Mr. Thomas Pinch!” said Charity, performing the ceremony of 
introduction with evident pride, “ Mr. Moddle. Where’s my sister % 

“ Gone, Miss Pecksniff,” Mrs. Todgers answered. “ She had appointed 

to be home.” . , „ 

“ Ah ! ” sighed Charity, looking at Tom. “ Oh, dear me ! 

“ She’s greatly altered since she’s been Anoth— since she s been 
married, Mrs. Todgers ! ” observed Moddle. _ . 

“ My dear Augustus ! ” said Miss Pecksniff, in a low voice, “ 1 verily 
believe you have said that fifty thousand times, in my hearing. What 
a Prose you are ! ” 

This was succeeded by some trifling love passages, which appeared to 
originate with, if not to be wholly carried on by, Miss Pecksniff. At 
any rate, Mr. Moddle was much slower in his responses than is customary 
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with young lovers, and exhibited a lowness of spirits which was quite 
oppressive. 

He did not improve at all when Tom and he were in the streets, but 
sighed so dismally that it was dreadful to hear him. As a means of 
cheering him up, Tom told him that he wished him joy. 

“ Joy ! ” cried Moddle. “ Ha, ha ! ” 

“ What an extraordinary young man ! ” thought Tom. 

“ The Scorner has not set his seal upon you. You care what becomes 
of you 1 ” said Moddle. 

Tom admitted that it was a subject in which he certainly felt some 
interest. 

“ I don’t,” said Mr. Moddle. “ The Elements may have me when they 
please. I’m ready.” 

Tom inferred from these, and other expressions of the same nature, 
that he was jealous. Therefore he allowed him to take his own course; 
which was such a gloomy one, that he felt a load removed from his mind 
when they parted company at the gate of Furnival’s Inn. 

It was now a couple of hours past John Westlock’s dinner-time; and 
he was walking up and down the room, quite anxious for Tom’s safety. 
The table was spread ; the wine was carefully decanted ; and the dinner 
smelt delicious. 

“ Why, Tom, old boy, where on earth have you been 1 Your box is 
here. Get your boots off instantly, and sit down ! ” 

“ I am sorry to say I can’t stay, John,” replied Tom Pinch, who was 
breathless with the haste he had made in running up the stairs. 

“ Can’t stay ! ” 

“ If you ’ll go on with your dinner,” said Tom, “ I ’ll tell you my 
reason the while. I mustn’t eat myself, or I shall have no appetite for 
the chops.” 

“ There are no chops here, my good fellow.” 

“ No. But there are, at Islington,” said Tom. 

John Westlock was perfectly confounded by this reply, and vowed he 
would not touch a morsel until Tom had explained himself fully. So 
Tom sat down, and told him all; to which he listened with the greatest 
interest. 

He knew Tom too well, and respected his delicacy too much, to ask 
him why he had taken these measures without communicating with him 
first. He quite concurred in the expediency of Tom’s immediately 
returning to his sister, as he knew so little of the place in which he had 
left her ; and good-humouredly proposed to ride back with him in a cab, 
in which he might convey his box. Tom’s proposition that he should 
sup with them that night, he flatly rejected, but made an appointment 
with him for the morrow, “ And now Tom,” he said, as they rode along, 
“ I have a question to ask you, to which I expect a manly and straight¬ 
forward answer. Bo you want any money 1 I am pretty sure you do.” 

“ I don’t indeed,” said Tom. 

“ I believe you are deceiving me.” 

“ No. With many thanks to you, I am quite in earnest,” Tom replied. 
“ My sister has some money, and so have I. If I had nothing else, John, 
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I have a five-pound note, which that good creature, Mrs. Lupin, of the 
Dragon, handed up to me outside the coach, in a letter, begging me to 
borrow it; and then drove off as hard as she could go.” 

“ And a blessing on every dimple in her handsome face, say I!” cried 
John, “though why you should give her the preference over me, I don’t 
know. Never mind. I bide my time, Tom.” 

“ And I hope you ’ll continue to bide it,” returned Tom gaily. “ For 
I owe you more already, in a hundred other ways, than I can ever hope 
to pay.” 

They parted at the door of Tom’s new residence. John Westlock, 
sitting in the cab, and, catching a glimpse of a blooming little busy 
creature darting out to kiss Tom and to help him with his box, would 
not have had the least objection to change places with him. 

Well ! she was a cheerful little thing; and had a quaint, bright 
quietness about her, that was infinitely pleasant. Surely she was the 
best sauce for chops ever invented. The potatoes seemed to take a 
pleasure in sending up their grateful steam before her ; the froth upon 
the pint of porter pouted to attract her notice. But it was all in vain. 
She saw nothing but Tom. Tom was the first and last thing in the 
world. 

As she sat opposite to Tom at supper, fingering one of Tom’s pet 
tunes upon the table cloth, and smiling in his face, he had never been 
so happy in his life. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

SECRET SERVICE. 

In walking from the City with his sentimental friend, Tom Pinch 
had looked into the face, and brushed against the threadbare sleeve, of 
Mr. Nadgett, man of mystery to the Anglo-Bengalee Disinterested 
Loan and Life Insurance Company. Mr. Nadgett naturally passed 
aw'ay from Tom’s remembrance, as he passed out of his view; for he 
didn’t know him, and had never heard his name. 

As there are a vast number of people in the huge metropolis of Eng¬ 
land who rise up every morning, not knowing where their heads will 
rest at night, so there are a multitude who shooting arrows over houses 
as their daily business, never know on whom they fall. Mr. Nadgett 
might have passed Tom Pinch ten thousand times ; might even have 
been quite familiar with his face, his name, pursuits, and character ; yet 
never once have dreamed that Tom had any interest in any act or 
mystery of his. Tom might have done the like by him, of course. But 
the same private man out of all the men alive, was in the mind of each 
at the same moment; was prominently connected, though in a different 
manner, with the day’s adventures of both ; and formed, when they 
passed each other in the street, the one absorbing topic of their 
thoughts. 
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Why Tom had Jonas Chuzzlewit in hi 3 mind requires no explana¬ 
tion. Why Mr. Nadgett should have had Jonas Chuzzlewit in his, is 
quite another thing. 

But somehow or other that amiable and worthy orphan had become 
a part of the mystery of Mr. Nadgett’s existence. Mr. Nadgett took an 
interest in his lightest proceedings ; and it never flagged or wavered. 
He watched him in and out of the Insurance Office, where he was now 
formally installed as a Director 3 he dogged his footsteps in the streets ; 
he stood listening when he talked 3 he sat in coffee-rooms entering his 
name in the great pocket-book, over and over again ; he wrote letters 
to himself about him constantly 3 and when he found them in his pocket 
put them in the fire, with such distrust and caution that he would bend 
down to watch the crumpled tinder while it floated upward, as if his 
mind misgave him, that the mystery it had contained might come out 
at the chimney-pot. 

And yet all this was quite a secret. Mr. Nadgett kept it to himself, 
and kept it close. Jonas had no more idea that Mr. Nadgett’s eyes 
were fixed on him, than he had that he was living under the daily 
inspection and report of a whole order of Jesuits. Indeed Mr. Nadgett’s 
eyes were seldom fixed on any other objects than the ground, the clock, 
or the fire 3 but every button on his coat might have been an eye : he 
saw so much. 

The secret manner of the man disarmed suspicion in this wise ; sug¬ 
gesting, not that he was watching any one, but that he thought some 
other man was watching him. He went about so stealthily, and kept 
himself so wrapped up in himself, that the whole object of his life 
appeared to be, to avoid notice, and preserve his own mystery. Jonas 
sometimes saw him in the street, hovering in the outer office, waiting at 
the door for the man who never came, or slinking off with his immoveable 
face and drooping head, and the one beaver glove dangling before him 3 
hut he would as soon have thought of the cross upon the top of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral taking note of what he did, or slowly winding a great net 
about his feet, as of Nadgett’s being engaged in such an occupation. 

Mr. Nadgett made a mysterious change about this time in his 
mysterious life : * for whereas he had, until now, been first seen every 
morning coming down Cornhill, so exactly like the Nadgett of the day 
before as to occasion a popular belief that he never went to bed or took 
his clothes off, he was now first seen in Holborn, coming out of 
Kingsgate-street 3 and it was soon discovered that he actually went every 
morning to a barber’s shop in that street to get shaved 3 and that the 
barber’s name was Sweedlepipe. He seemed to make appointments with 
the man who never came, to meet him at this barber’s 3 for he would 
frequently take long spells of waiting in the shop, and would ask for pen 
and ink, and pull out his pocket-book, and be very busy over it for an 
hour at a time. Mrs. Gamp and Mr. Sweedlepipe had many deep dis- 
coursings on the subject of this mysterious customer; but they usually 
agreed that he had speculated too much and was keeping out of the way. 

He must have appointed the man who never kept his word, to meet 
him at another new place too 3 for one day he was found, for the first 
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time, by the waiter at the Mourning Coach-Horse, the House-of-call for 
Undertakers, down in the City there, making figures with a pipe-stem 
in the sawdust of a clean spittoon ; and declined to call for anything, on 
the ground of expecting a gentleman presently. As the gentleman was 
not honourable enough to keep his engagement, he came again next day, 
with his pocket-book in such a state of distention that he was regarded 
in the bar as a man of large property. After that, he repeated his. visits 
every day, and had so much writing to do, that he made nothing of 
emptying a capacious leaden inkstand in two sittings. Although he 
never talked much, still by being there among the regular customers, he 
made their acquaintance ; and in course of time became quite intimate 
with Mr. Tacker, Mr. Mould’s foreman ; and even with Mr. Mould him¬ 
self, who openly said he was a long-headed .man, a dry one, a salt fish, a 
deep file, a rasper : and made him the subject of many other flattering 
encomiums. 

At the same time, too, he told the people at the Insurance Ofnce, in 
his own mysterious way, that there was something wrong (secretly 
wrong, of course) in his liver, and that he feared he must put himself 
under the doctor’s hands. He was delivered over to Jobling upon this 
representation; and though Jobling could not find out where his liver 
was wrong, wrong Mr. Nadgett said it was j observing, that it was his 
own liver° and he hoped he ought to know. Accordingly, he became 
Mr. Jobling’s patient; and detailing his symptoms in his slow and secret 
way, was in and out of that gentleman s room a dozen times a-day. 

As he pursued all these occupations at once ] and all steadily, and 
all secretly ) and never slackened in his watchfulness of everything that 
Mr. Jonas said and did, and left unsaid and undone : it is not improbable 
that they were, secretly, essential parts of some great secret scheme which 
Mr. Nadgett had on foot. 

It was on the morning of this very day on which so much had 
happened to Tom Pinch, that Nadgett suddenly appeared before 
Mr. Montague’s house in Pall Mall—he always made his appearance, as 
if he had that moment come up a trap—when the clocks were striking 
nine. He rang the bell in a covert under-handed way, as though it were 
a treasonable act \ and passed in at the door, the moment it was opened 
wide enough to receive his body. That done, he shut it immediately, 
with his own hands. 

Mr. Bailey, taking up his name without delay, returned with a request 
that he would follow him into his master’s chamber. The chairman of 
the Anglo-Bengalee Disinterested Loan and Life Insurance Board was 
dressing, and received him as a business person who was often backwards 
and forwards, and was received at all times for his business sake. 

“ Well, Mr. Nadgett!” 

Mr. Nadgett put his hat upon the ground and coughed. The boy 
having withdrawn and shut the door, he went to it softly, examined the 
handle, and returned to within a pace or two of the chair in which Mr. 
Montague sat. 

“ Any news Mr. Nadgett?” 

“ I think we have some news at last, Sir.” 
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I began to fear you were off the scent, 


“ I am happy to hear it. 

Mr. Nadgett.” 

helpThat^ r ' 11 grows cold occasiona %* It will sometimes. We can’t 

“ a !, e Tru . th ltself ’ Mr * Padgett. Do you report a great success V' 
that depends upon your judgment and construction of it,” was his 
•answer, as he put on his spectacles. 

M Vh //°J° U S 1 ? f ? y° urself - Have you pleased yourself 1 ” 
Mr. Nadgett rubbed his hands slowly, stroked his chin, looked round 

to tHnk Itt 1 tbink 11 >S a g °° d CaSa 1 am di3 P° sed 

to think it s a good case. Will you go into it at once ?” 

“ By all means.” 

. Mr ; Padgett picked out a certain chair from among the rest, and hav¬ 
ing p anted it m a particular spot, as carefully as if he had been going to 
vault over it, placed another chair in front of it: leaving room for °his 
own legs between them. He then sat down in chair number two, and 
laid *} 1S pocket-book, very carefully, on chair number one. He then 
untied the pocket-book, and hung the string over the back of chair 
number one. He then drew both the chairs a little nearer Mr. Mon¬ 
tague, and opening the pocket-book spread out its contents. Finally he 
selected a certain memorandum from the rest, and held it out to his 
employer, who, during the whole of these preliminary ceremonies, had 
been making violent efforts to conceal his impatience. 
f • I wouldn’t be so fond of making notes, my excellent 

friend, said Tigg Montague with a ghastly smile. “ I wish you would 
consent to give me their purport by word of mouth ” 

t„ow I who' 8 Ste^'° fmOUtV Said Mr - S ^ M ’S^ely. “ We never 

Mr. Montague was going to retort, when Nadgett handed him the 
paper, and said, with quiet exultation in his tone, “ We ’ll begin at the 
beginning, and take that one first, if you please, sir.” 

The chairman cast his eyes upon it, coldly, and with a smile which 
did not render any great homage to the slow and methodical habits of 

lie had not read half-a-dozen lines when the expression 
uf his face, began to change, and before he had finished the perusal of 
tne paper, it was full of grave and serious attention. 

, W0 ’, ^ r - Padgett, handing him another, and receiving 

back the first. “ Read Number Two, sir, if you please. There is more 
interest as you go on. 

Tigg Montague leaned backward in his chair, and cast upon his 
emissary such a look of vacant wonder (not unmingled with alarm), 
tfiat Mr Nadgett considered it necessary to repeat the request he had 
already twice preferred : with the view of recalling his attention to the 
pomt in hand. Profiting by the hint, Mr. Montague went on with 
JN umber Two, and afterwards with Numbers Three, and Four, and Five 
and so on. ’ 

These documents were all in Mr. Nadgett’s writing, and were appa¬ 
rently a series of memoranda, jotted down from time to time upon the 
backs of old letters, or any scrap of paper that came first to hand. 
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Loose straggling scrawls they were, and of very uninviting exterior; 
but they had weighty purpose in them, if the chairman’s face were any 
index to the character of their contents. 

The progress of Mr. Nadgett’s secret satisfaction arising out of the 
effect they made, kept pace with the emotions of the reader'. At first, 
Mr. Nadgett sat with his spectacles low down upon his nose, looking 
over them at his employer, and nervously rubbing his hands. After a 
little while, he changed his posture in his chair for one of greater ease, 
and leisurely perused the next document he held ready, as if an occa¬ 
sional glance at his employer’s face were now enough, and all occasion for 
anxiety or doubt were gone. And finally he rose and looked out of the 
window, where he stood, with a triumphant air, until Tigg Montague 
had finished. 

“And this is the last, Mr. Nadgett! ” said that gentleman, drawing 
a long breath. 

“ That, Sir, is the last.” 

“ You are a wonderful man, Mr. Nadgett ! ” 

“ I think it is a pretty good case,” he returned, as he gathered up his 
papers. “ It cost some trouble, Sir.” 

“ The trouble shall be well rewarded, Mr. Nadgett.” Nadgett bowed. 
“ There is a deeper impression of Somebody’s Hoof here, than I had 
expected, Mr. Nadgett. I may congratulate myself upon your being 
such a good hand at a secret.” 

“ Oh ! nothing has an interest to me that’s not a secret,” replied 
Nadgett, as he tied the string about his pocket-book, and put it up. 
“ It almost takes away any pleasure I may have had in this inquiry even 
to make it known to you.” 

“ A most invaluable constitution,” Tigg retorted. “ A great gift for 
a gentleman employed as you are, Mr. Nadgett. Much better than dis¬ 
cretion : though you possess that quality also in an eminent degree. 
I think I heard a double knock. Will you put your head out of 
window, and tell me whether there is anybody at the door 1 

Sir. Nadgett softly raised the sash, and peered out from the very corner, 
as a man might who was looking down into a street from whence a brisk 
discharge of musketry might be expected at any moment.. Drawing in his 
head with equal caution, he observed, not altering his voice or manner : 

“ Mr. Jonas Chuzzlewit! ” 

“ I thought so,” Tigg retorted. 

“ Shall I go ? ” 

«I think you had better. Stay though ! No ! remain here, Mr. 
Nadgett, if you please.” 

It was remarkable how pale and flurried he had become in an instant. 
There was nothing to account for it. His eye had iallen on his razors : 
but what of them ! 

Mr. Chuzzlewit was announced. 

“ Show him up directly, Nadgett! Don’t you leave us alone together. 
Mind you don’t, now ! By the Lord ! ” he added in a whisper to him¬ 
self : “ We don’t know what may happen.” 

Saying this, he hurriedly took up a couple of hair-brushes, and began 
to exercise them on his own head, as if his toilet had not been interrupted. 
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Mr. Nadgett withdrew to the stove in which there was a small fire for 
the convenience of heating curling-irons ; and taking advantage of so 
favourable an opportunity for drying his pocket-handkerchief, produced 
it without loss of time. There he stood, during the whole interview, 
holding it before the bars, and sometimes, but not often, glancing over 
his shoulder. 

“My dear Chuzzlewit ! ” cried Montague, as Jonas entered: “you 
rise with the lark. Though you go to bed with the nightingale, you 
rise with the lark. You have superhuman energy, my dear Chuz¬ 
zlewit ! ” 

“ Ecod ! ” said Jonas, with an air of languor and ill-humour, as he 
took a chair, “ I should be very glad not to get up with the lark, if I 
could help it. But I am a light sleeper ; and it’s better to be up, than 
lying awake, counting the dismal old church-clocks, in bed.” 

“ A light sleeper ! ” cried his sriend. “ Now, what is a light sleeper ? 
I often hear the expression, but upon my life I have not the least concep¬ 
tion what a light sleeper is.” 

“ Hallo ! ” said J onas, “ Who’s that ? Oh, old what ’s-his-name : 
looking (as usual) as if he wanted to skulk up the chimney.” 

“ Ha, ha ! I have no doubt he does.” 

“ Well! He’s not wanted here, I suppose. He may go, mayn’t he? ” 

“ Oh, let him stay, let him stay! ” said Tigg. “ He’s a mere piece 
of furniture. He has been making his report, and is waiting for further 
orders. He has been told,” said Tigg, raising his voice, “ not to lose 
sight of certain friends of ours, or to think that he has done with them 
by any means. He understands his business.” 

“ He need,” replied J onas : “ for of all the precious old dummies in 
appearance that ever I saw, he’s about the worst. He’s afraid of me, 
I think.” 

“ It’s my belief,” said Tigg, “ that you are Poison to him. Nadgett! 
give me that towel! ” 

He had as little occasion for a towel as Jonas had for a start. But 
Nadgett brought it quickly; and, having lingered for a moment, fell 
back upon his old post by the fire. 

“ You see, my dear fellow,” resumed Tigg, “you are too-what’s 

the matter with your lips ? How white they are ! ” 

“ I took some vinegar just now,” said Jonas. “ I had oysters for my 
breakfast. Where are they white ?” he added, muttering an oath, and 
rubbing them upon his handkerchief. “ I don’t believe they are white.” 

“Now I look again, they are not,” replied his friend. “ They are 
coming right again.” 

“ Say what you were going to say,” cried Jonas, angrily, “ and let my 
face be ! As long as I can shew my teeth when I want to (and I can 
do that pretty well), the colour of my lips is not material.” 

“ Quite true,” said Tigg ! “ I was only going to say that you are 

too quick and active for our friend. He is too shy to cope with such a 
man as you, but does his duty well. Oh very well! But what is a 
light sleeper ?” 

“ Hang a light sleeper !” exclaimed Jonas, pettishly. 

“ No, no,” interrupted Tigg. “No. We ’ll not do that.” 
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“ A light sleeper an’t a heavy one,” said Jonas in his sulky way : 
“ don’t sleep much, and don’t sleep well, and don’t sleep sound.” 

“ And dreams,” said Tigg, “ and cries out in an ugly manner; and 
when the candle burns down in the night, is in an agony ; and all that 
sort of thing. I see !” 

They were silent for a little time. Then Jonas spoke : 

“ Now we’ve done with child’s talk, I want to have a word with you. 
I want to have a word with you before we meet up yonder to-day. I 
am not satisfied with the state of affairs.” 

“ Not satisfied ! ” cried Tigg. “ The money comes in well.” 

“ The money comes in well enough,” retorted Jonas : “but it don’t 
come out well enough. It can’t be got at, easily enough. I haven’t 
sufficient power ; it’s all in your hands. Ecod ! what with one of your 
by e-laws, and another of your bye-laws, and your votes in this capacity, 
and your votes in that capacity, and your official rights, and your indi¬ 
vidual rights, and other people’s rights who are only you again, there are 
no rights left for me. Everybody else’s rights are my wrongs. What’s 
the use of my having a voice if it’s always drowned 1 I might as well be 
dumb, and it would be much less aggravating. I’m not agoing to stand 
that, you know.” 

“No ?” said Tigg in an insinuating tone. 

“ No ! ” returned Jonas, “ I’m not indeed. I ’ll play Old Gooseberry 
with the office, and make you glad to buy me out at a good high figure, 
if you try any of your tricks with me.” 

“ I give you my honor-” Montague began. 

“Oh! confound your honor,” interrupted Jonas, who became more 
coarse and quarrelsome as the other remonstrated, which may have been 
a part of Mr. Montague’s intention : “ I want a little more control over 
the money. You may have all the honor, if you like ; I’ll never bring 
you to book for that. But I’m not agoing to stand it, as it is now. If 
you should take it into your honorable head to go abroad with the 
bank, I don’t see much to prevent you. Well! That won’t do. I’ve 
had some very good dinners here, but they’d come too dear on such 
terms : and therefore, that won’t do.” 

“ I am unfortunate to find you in this humour,” said Tigg, with a 
remarkable kind of smile : “for I was going to propose to you—for 
your own advantage ; solely for your own advantage—that you should 
venture a little more with us.” 

“ Was you, by G— ?” said Jonas, with a short laugh. 

“Yes. And to suggest,” pursued Montague, “that surely you have 
friends ; indeed, I know you have ; who would answer our purpose 
admirably, and whom we should be delighted to receive.” 

“ How kind of you ! You’d be delighted to receive ’em, would 
you ?” said Jonas, bantering. 

“ I give 'you my sacred honor, quite transported. As your friends, 
observe ! ” 

“Exactly,” said Jonas: “as my friends, of course. You’ll be very 
much delighted when you get ’em, I have no doubt. And it ’ll be all 
to my advantage, won’t it 1 ” 

“ It will be very much to your advantage,” answered Montague, 
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poising a brush in each band, and looking steadily upon him. “ It 
will be very much to your advantage, I assure you.” 

“And you can tell me how,” said Jonas, “can’t you ? ” 

“ Shall I tell you how ? ” returned the other. 

I think you had better,” said Jonas. “Strange things have been 
done in the Insurance way before now, by strange sorts of men, and 
I mean to take care of myself.” 

“ Chuzzlewit! ” replied Montague, leaning forward, with his arms 
upon his knees and looking full into his face. “ Strange things have 
been done, and are done every day; not only in our way, but in a 
variety of other ways ; and no one suspects them. But ours, as you 
say, my good friend, is a strange way ; and we strangely happen, some¬ 
times, to come into the knowledge of very strange events.” 

He beckoned to Jonas to bring his chair nearer ; and looking slightly 
round, as if to remind him of the presence of Nadgett, whispered in his ear 
From red to white ; from white to red again ; from red to yellow ; 
then to a cold dull, awful, sweat-bedabbled blue. In that short whis- 
per, all these changes fell upon the face of Jonas Chuzzlewit; and when 
he ] aid i hls hand up 0 * the whisperer’s mouth, appalled, lest any 
syllable of what he said should reach the ears of the third person 
present it was as bloodless, and as heavy as the hand of Death 

He drew his chair away, and sat a spectacle of terror, misery and 
rage. He was afraid to speak, or look, or move, or sit still. Abiect 
crouching, and miserable, he was a greater degradation to the form he 
bore,, than if he had been a loathsome wound from head to heel. 

His companion leisurely resumed his dressing, and completed it, 
g ancmg sometimes with a smile at the transformation he had effected 
but never speaking once. ’ 

“ You il not object,” he said, when he was quite equipped, “ to ven¬ 
ture further with us, Chuzzlewit, my friend 1 ” 

His pale lips faintly stammered out a “ No.” 

“ Well said ! That’s like yourself. Do you know, I was thinkino- 
yesterday that your father-in-law, relying on your advice as a man of 
great sagacity m money matters, as no doubt you are, would join us, if 
the thing were well presented to him. He has money 1 ” 

“ Yes, he has money.” 

Mr! Pecksniffjr™ ^ PeCl ™ ff *° >* ou ■ Wil1 3™ undertake for 
“ I 'll try. I ’ll do my best.” 

i “ A ^ousand thanks ” replied the other, clapping him upon the 
yoiTplease ” ^ ™ Walk d ° Wn StairS ? Mr * Nad g ett! Follow us, if 

They went down in that order. Whatever Jonas felt in reference to 
Montague; whatever sense he had of being caged, and barred, and 
trapped, and having fallen down into a pit of deepest ruin; whatever 
thoughts came crowding on his mind even at that early time, of one 
terrible chance of escape of one red glimmer in a sky of blackness; he 
no more thought that the slinking figure half a dozen stairs behind 
him was his pursuing Fate, than that the other figure at his side was 
nis Hood Ansel. 
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He hath created Medicine out of the earth, and he that is wise will not abhor them.”— Kccl. xxxviii. 


PARR'S LIFE PILLS. 


The letters which nro here given are from persons of the highest respectability and character. The 
Proprietors of PARR’S LIFE PILLS respectfully urge those invalids who have the slightest doubt of 
their accuracy, to visit the parties whose names are here given, or, where this is impracticable, to make 
the fullest investigation by letter, as they have kindly promised to answer all questions to those who 
desire further information. 


To Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co., 304, Broadway. 


No. 7, Wasliington-street, Jersey City. 


Gentlemen Your medicine named PARR’S LIFE PILLS having attracted a good deal of attention in our 
city, I purchased from Mr. Zabriskie, apothecary here, a 25 cent box, and attending to the directions printed on the 
wrapper round the box, I took the pills twice, and have already felt so much relieved of bile and heartburn, that 
sincere gratitude induces me to address you for the purpose of giving my testimony to their efficacy. I can only 
compare my health now to what it was before taking Parr’s Life Pills, to being relieved from a violent attack of 
tooth-ache. Neither myself or family will ever be without a supply. 

I am, gentlemen, yours gratefully, 

Nov. 22d, 1843. ' JAMES MILLER. 


Mr. S. Towsey, Postmaster, of Joslin’s Corner, Madison County, writes as follows :— 

Gentlemen:—I have sold many boxes of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, and they have given universal satisfaction, and 
it is my candid opinion that they are destined to supersede all the other Pills now in use. The mild operation, and 
fine balsamic properties, will make them universal favourites. I have used the pills in my family, and find them to 
be an excellent medicine, and I shall recommend them accordingly. 


Rochester, Nov. 9, 1843. 

*•, To Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co., Proprietors of “ Parr’s Life Pills,” 304, Broadway. 

Gentlemen:—1 cannot refrain from expressing my gratitude and thanks for the benefit which, under Providence, 
my family and self have received from the use of your invaluable “ Parr’s Life Pills.” I have used them constantly, 
in cases where every other medicine has failed to remove the most tormenting sufferings I experienced from habitual 
costiveness and bilious attacks, accompanied by dimness of sight and nausea, with complete prostration of the 
digestive functions. I am now completely recovered, as I believe, solely by the use of “ Parr’s Life Pills.” Finding 
them so efficacious in my own case, my wife concluded to give them to our children, instead of the uncertain and 
ignorant prescriptions which are frequently recommended in the drug stores. I am happy to say, that notwith¬ 
standing the last summer was one of the most sickly and variable known in New York for many years past, yet my 
children did not suffer a single attack of summer complaint, which is so fatal to young children. I consider Parr’s 
Pills the best medicine ever used, and free from the objections of violence of action and prostration of strength, to 
which all others I have used are liable. 

You are at liberty to use my name, and on reference to me, I shall cheerfully confirm my opinion and experience 
of your Pills. Respectfully, 

CHAS. A. GRIGLIETTI, 

Formerly of 44, Columbia-street, corner of Delaney, N. Y., now of 204, Broowe-street. 


Messrs. T. Roberts & Co.:— No. 198, Christie-street. 

This is to certify, that I have been afflicted for this twelve years with the liver complaint and dyspepsia, and after 
trying all advertised medicines—then had recourse to a doctor, who only patched me up. At last the kind hand of 
Providence pointed out to me the report of Parr’s Life Pills; and after attentively and carefully taking a few small 
boxes, I began to feel like another being—and I ask my cure may be circulated through the United States, so grateful 
am I for my recovery from the grave. M. FLING, 

198, Christie-street. 

The above, with hundreds of other Testimonials, can be seen at the Proprietor’s Office, 304, Broadway. 

This medicine can be purchased of all respectable Druggists through the United States. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

An Injunction in the Court of Chancery of Massachusetts, was lately granted against George Roberts, 
of the Boston Times and Notion, Boston—(no way related to our Thomas Roberts)—for fraudulently 
attempting to issue a spurious article, as our far-famed and excellent Medicine, Parr’s Life Pills. The 
Chancellor, Judge Story, after ordering the defendant, &e., into Court, ruled “ that the injunction bo 
made absolute in every point sought for”—being a severe animadversion on the conduct of tlie defendant. 
Although our Agents are constantly on the alert, and the great difficulty and expense of imitating our 
labels on and around our boxes of Pills, are strong safeguards, we are determined, at any cost, to protect 
ourselves from the cupidity of dishonest persons, and the public from the danger of a spurious imitation of 
our Medicine. THOMAS ROBERTS & CO., 

No. 304, Broadway, corner of Duane-strect. 

It will be seen that Parr’s Life Pii.ls have extended their fame to the United States ; and, that 
equally there, as in England, they are efficacious. 

Beware of Imitations ; see the words Parr’s Xdfe Pills in White letters on a Red ground on 
the Government Stamp.—In Boxes at Is. 1 \d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. 
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castellated" tooth N a LEADENHALL STREET, MECH,AN 
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Bogs to call the attention of his Customers and the Public to his superb Stock of 

PAPIER SViACHE GOODS, 

and an infinite variety of articles suited for 

NEW YEAR’S GIFTS, 

OF WHICH A CATALOGUE MAY BE HAD GRATIS. 



SZechi’s Cushioned Bagatelle Table. 


Six feet long • • • • * * 

Seven feet long . • ... 

Eight feet long . . . . • 

Stands, with four legs and adjusting screws } 
to level the hoard (each) . • • S 


PACKING-CASES FOR THE ABOVE CHARGED ACCORDING TO SIZE. 

Small Billiard Tables and Bagatelle Tables, with Slate Bottoms and 
India Rubber Cushions, for Public Rooms. 




GENTLEMAN'S DRESSING-CASE, COMPLETE. 


Some of these are combined with a Dressing-Case. 



Bradbury & Evans, Printers, WhitcVars. 








































































